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FOREWORD. 


BEFORE  me  as  I  write  are  the  por- 
traits of  two  men,  separated  in 
point  of  time  by  a  century,  but 
linked  together  by  that  subtle  bond  of 
sympathy  that  can  exist,  on  one  side  at 
least,  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
The  one  was  the  greatest  general  of  his 
age  ;  the  other  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
brilliant  cavalry  leader  of  the  present 
day.  I  refer  to  Napoleon  I.  and  Sir  John 
French. 

In  1814  the  little  Corsican  lad  who  had 
assumed  the  Impei'ial  purple  in  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  who 
had  made  Western  Europe  his  footstool, 
was  at  bay.  The  triumphal  entry  into 
Moscow  had  been  succeeded  by  the  march 
of  humiliation.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  The  Leipzig  Campaign  of  1813 
brought  the  debacle  appreciably  nearer. 
Prussia,  crushed  at  Jena,  flung  down  the 
gauntlet  and  joined  Riissia  ;  Sweden  and 
Austria  followed.  The  result  was 
disastrous  to  Napoleon.  Compared  with 
the  number  of  men  in  the  field  at  the 
present  moment,  the  famous  Battle  of 
the  Nations  was  really  the  assemblage  of 
an  army  of  Lilliput.  The  Emperor  con- 
centrated some  190,000  troops,  the  Allies 
about  300,000.  After  four  days'  fighting 
the  French  army  was  reduced  to  70,000  ; 
the  remainder  were  dead,  wounded,  miss- 
ing, prisoners,  or  deserters  to  the  victors. 

On  the  9th  November,  1813,  Napoleon 
arrived  in  Paris,  discomfited  but  not 
crushed;  on  the  26th  January,  1814,  he  left 
the  capital  for  his  supreme  effort.  France 
was  invaded.  Bliicher  was  hurled  back 
at  Brienne  ;  at  Braye,  Montmirail,  and 
Chateau-Thierry  victory  attended  the  tri- 
colour. But  stealing  up  from  the  South, 
piercing  the  Pyrenees,  \\evo  the  ragged 
battalions  of  Wellington.  When  the 
Emperor  was  told  that  Paris  had  capitu- 
lated he  said  the  thing  was  impossible. 
Well,  the  impossible  had  happened,  as  it 
has  happened  since. 

In  1914  France  is  again  the  scene  of 
strife,  but  statecraft  has  brought  about 
important  changes,  and  science  has  altered 


the  conditions  of  warfare.  Prussia,  now  a 
kingdom  of  the  German  Empire,  remains 
an  ally  of  Austria.  Russia,  as  a  member 
of  the  Triple  Entente,  is  fighting  in 
behalf  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Sweden  is  neutral. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Expeditionar}'  Force  is  a  fervent  admirer 
of  Napoleon  the  general.  With  his  work 
as  a  statesman  he  has  little  or  no  concern 
— perhaps  because  a  soldier  has  no 
politics.  He  is  necessarily  the  servant  of 
all  castes,  even  of  the  peace  party,  whose 
interests  he  protects  with  scant  acknow- 
ledgment. This  bond  of  sympathy,  wdiich 
I  have  already  noted,  is  particulai-ly 
apposite.  A  recent  caricature  of  the 
Kaiser  represents  him  as  sitting  on  a 
horse,  clad  in  the  famous  uniform  in- 
separably associated  with  I e  petit  Caporal, 
but  with  the  hat  many  sizes  too  big  and 
the  grey  overcoat  trailing  on  the  ground. 
"  It  is  Napoleonism  once  again,"  said  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  6th  August.  "  Thank  Heaven,  so  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  no  Napoleon  !" 

If  Sir  John  French  were  to  try  on  the 
Empeior's  uniform  it  would  scarcely  be  a 
mi:  fit.  It  would  be  Napoleon  without 
the  Napoleonism.  Quite  apart  from 
metaphor,  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  who  is  now  acting  with  General 
Jofire  in  the  biggest  campaign  in  the 
world's  history,  is  of  a  similar  build  to 
the  Emperor,  although  he  bears  no  facial 
resemblance  to  him.  Napoleon's  favourite 
arm  was  artillery  ;  that  of  Sir  John 
Fiench  is  cavalrv,  which  branch  of  the 
service  he  has  revived  and  perfected  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  The  latter  has 
not  only  studied  the  Emperor's  campaigns 
by  the  usual  means  of  maps  and  books. 
He  has  got  much  neai'cr  to  the  original 
sources  by  traversing  the  sites  of  many  of 
his  most  important  battles.  This  means 
that  he  is  no  stranger  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  it  may  well  be  that  his 
interest  in  the  Napoleon  cult  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead.  Belgium,  the  scene 
of  his  hero's  hast  fight,  where  he  sheathed 
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his  sworrl  for  exc^.  i?;  T,'gnn\'frli6  cc>cir]7it  'of 
Europe.  Many  of  its  towns  and  villages 
lie  in  heaps,  and  its  pleasant  fields  are 
seamed  with  the  tracks  of  artillery  wag- 
gons. The  pleasant  field  of  Waterloo, 
where  the  maize  grows  thick,  has  already 
been  overrun  by  German  troops. 

One  of  the  maxims  of  NapoleOn  may 
well  l)e  used  to  sum  up  the  military  char- 
acteristics of  Sir  John  French.  "  Tne 
first  qualification  in  a  general-in-chief," 
.says  the  Emperor,  "  is  a.  cool  head — that 
is,  a  head  which  receives  just  impre.ssions, 
and  estimates  things  and  objects  at  their 
real  value.  He  must  not  allow  himself 
to  be  elated  by  good  news,  or  depressed  by 
bad.  The  impressions  he  I'eceives  either 
successively  or  simultaneousl}'  in  the 
coui'se  of  the  day  should  be  so  classed  as 
to  take  up  only  the  exact  place  in  his 
mind  which  they  deserve  to  occupy;  .since 
it  is  upon  a  just  comparison  and  con- 
sideration of  the  weight  due  to  different 
impressions  that  the  power  of  reasoning 
and  of  just  judgment  depends. 

"Some  men  are  so  physically  and 
morally  constituted  as  to  see  everything 
through  a  highly-coloured  medium.  They 
raise  up  a  picture  in  the  mind  on  every 
slieht  occasion,  and  give  to  every  trivial 
occurrence  a  dramatic  interest.  But  what- 
ever knowledge,  or  talent,  or  courage,  or 
other  good  qualities  such  men  may 
posse.ss,  nature  has  not  formed  them  for 
the  command  of  armies,  or  the  direction 
of  great  militaiy  operations." 

Sir  John  French  neither  uses  rose- 
coloured  spectacles  nor  smoked  glasses, 
and  he  is  invariably  level-headed.  It  was 
Christian  de  Wet,  himself  a  military 
genius  of  no  mean  order,  who  remarked  of 
French  that  "he  is  the  one  Boer  general 
in  the  British  Army,"  thereby  paying  him 
the  highest  compliment  he  could  call  to 
mind. 

A  rigid  disciplinai^ian,  he  is  called  in 
the  Army  "  Silent  French."  At  Alder- 
shot  he  once  had  occasion  to  reprimand  a 
private.  "  Old  French  don't  bark  a  bit," 
said  the  soldier  in  question  to  a  friend, 
"  but  don't  'e  bloomin'  weU  bite  !" 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Expeditionary  Foi'ce  has  no  characteristics 
that  suggest  a  machine  other  than  an 
amazing  capacity  for  sustained  efibrt.  If 
you  have  the  time  and  opportunity  to 
read  what  he  has  said  and  written  on  the 
Mounted  Wing  of  the  Army  yoii  will 
appreciate  his  belief  in  initiative  and 
ela.sticity.  "  My  conception  of  the  duties 
^nd  functions  of  the  mounted  arm  is  not 


to  cut  and  to  hack  and  to  thrust  at  your 
enemy  whenever  and  however  he  may  be 
found.  The  real  business  of  cavalry  is  so 
to  manceuvi'e  youi'  enemy  as  to  bring  him 
within  effective  range  of  the  corps  artil- 
lery of  your  own  side,  for  which  a  position 
suitable  for  battle,  and  commanding  a 
field  for  an  infantry  engagement,  if 
neces.sary,  would  pi-eviously  have  been 
selected." 

It  may  be  that  he  is  not  intimately 
acquainted,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  with  the  French  and  Russian 
Armies,  but  he  has  had  special  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  them  at  fir.st  hand 
in  their  home  countries.  In  1907  the 
General  Avent  to  Russia  to  inspect  the 
Czar's  legions  at  work,  and  for  several 
years  he  has  followed  the  Fi-ench  cavalry 
manoeuvres  at  Chalons,  a  place  which  has 
since  been  held  by  both  the  Allies  and 
the  Germans. 

Sir  John's  one  hobby  is  hunting,  and 
although  he  has  had  one  or  two  accidents 
while  chasing  the  fox,  he  has  never  been 
woiuided  when  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
When  one  considers  that  he  took  part  in 
the  Sudan  Campaign,  and  was  "in  perils 
oft "  throughout  the  arduous  Boer  War, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  immunity 
from  shot  and  shell  is  very  remarkable. 
It  seems  chai-acteristic  of  great  leaders, 
for  neither  Napoleon  nor  Wellington  were 
seriously  wounded  throughout  their  long 
and  arduous  campaigns. 

"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth," 
and  the  political  weathercock  changes 
with  bewildering  frequency.  In  the  light 
of  aftei"  events,  the  following  passage  from 
a  speech  made  by  Sir  John  French  at  the 
London  Guildhall  on  the  9th  November, 
1910,  rings  with  the  dull,  leaden  sound  of 
base  coin,  although  it  was  doubtless  true 
.at  the  time  it  was  uttered. 

"  British  and  German  soldiers,"  he 
averred,  "  have  always  been,  and  I  hope 
will  always  be,  on  terms  of*  the  utmost 
friendship,  cordiality,  and  mutual  esteem. 
The  warmest  welcome  is  always  accorded 
to  British  oflicers  at  German  manoeuvres, 
and  I  am  sure  nothing  but  the  kindest 
and  most  friendly  feeling  inspires  either 
one  or  the  other." 

In  April,  1913,  at  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  dinner,  the  General's  re- 
marks were  words  of  warning  : 

"  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
with  Europe  and  indeed  the  world  in  its 
present  tem})er,  our  I'esiJonsibilities  are 
more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease.  .  . 
We  must  look  to  the  future.     W^e  must 
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prepare  for  what  is  coming,  and  I  tliink 
everybody  will  agree  that  in  the  future 
our  rps)H)nsi!)ilities  will  rathor  increase 
than  decrease,  and  that  is  what  we  have 
to  look  for  and  |»ro\id('  for. 

''The  danger-point  clianges  constantly, 
but  it  is  nearly  always  over-sea,  and  it  is 
upon  the  danger-points  we  fix  our  earnest 
attention.     When  iny  fellow-countrymen 


although  both  are  stout,  JofTre  towers 
above  his  colleague.  He  served  as  Second - 
Lieutenant  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
and  commanded  a  batterv  durin<r  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Most  of  his  time  has 
been  taken  up  with  the  engineers,  and  he 
has  been  responsible  for  many  defences  in 
France  and  her  colonies.  The  fortress  of 
Diego  Suarez,  Madagascar,  is  a  monument 


try    to  sum    up   our   military   needs  and       to  his  genius  in  this  particular  direction. 


wants  I  urge  them  to  take  the  widest  and 
most  comprehensive  view  of  our  respon- 
sibility throughout  the  whole  of  our  great 
Empii'e,  and  not  to  confine  themselves  to 
only  one  point  here  and  another  point 
there." 

A  marked  characteristic  of  Sir  John 
French  is  his  sense  of  humour.  His  wit 
is  keen,  but  it  is  not  barbed.  It  never 
lea\es  a  nasty  wound, 
"  I  would  be  ficjht- 
ing  you  if  I  had 
not  got  consumption," 
said  a  Boer  whose 
house  the  General 
entered  during  the 
South  African  cam- 
paign. "  Oh,  T  am 
sorry  to  hear  that  you 
are  ill,"  Fi-ench  re- 
torted, with  a  kindly 
smile  and  the  sus- 
picion of  a  twinkle  in 
the  eyes.  "  I  hope 
you  will  soon  get 
better." 

When 
laboui'ing 


he  was 
in       the 

Office  in 
he    was 


old     War 
Pall    Mall 
rather  fond  of   visit- 
ing    the     House    of 
Commons,    especially 


HERR  ATKINS  IN  A  HURRY." 


A  German  Caricaturist's  notion  of  ths  British  soUlier's 
demeanour  at  the  front. 


Joft're  is  a  man  who  takes  nothins:  for 
granted,  and  holds  chance  and  good  for- 
tune in  abhorrence  and  only  worthy  of 
belief  by  fools  ai^d  the  grossly  incom- 
petent. As  events  have  shown,  he  is  "  an 
organiser  of  victor}'."  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  smooth  working  of  the  French 
mobilisation  is  due  to  his  foresight,  pre- 
cautions, and  hard  werk.     "  Wliat  Joffre 

says  is  done "  is  a 
proverb  in  the  French 
Army,  and  he  is  held 
in  the  highest  es- 
teem by  both  officers 
and  men. 

I  have  no  means  of 
checking  the  authen- 
ticitv  of  the  following 
story  other  than  by 
saying  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  what  is 
usually  a  reliable 
source.  Shortly  after 
hostilities  had  begun 
an  elderly  gentleman 
with  a  white  mou- 
stache was  waiting 
to  cross  Whitehall, 
when  a  patrol  of 
Scouts  halted  quite 
close  to  him.  Thegen- 


tleman  smiled  at  the 

lads,  but  the  leader, 

when  a  military  debate  was  on.     After      mistakingthissilent  expression  of  approval 

one  of  these  sittings  he  casually  remarked      for  a  sneer,  proujptly    rounded    on   him. 


to  a  friend,  "  I  think  I  shall  turn 
politician."  "What  on  earth  do  you  mean ; 
what  do  you  know  about  politics  ?"  asked 
the  other,  in  considerable  amazement. 
"  Quite  as  much  as  most  of  those  who 
have  been  speaking  to-night  know  about 
the  Army,"  replied  Sir  John. 

A  word  or  two  regarding  Genex'al 
Joffre,  Chief  of  the  Frencli  General  Staff, 
with  whom  Sir  John  is  now  acting,  may 
be  useful.  He  and  French  are  of  the  same 
age — sixty- two  years — and  both  are  men 
of  few  words ;  indeed,  the  former  is 
known  as   Joffre   the  Taciturn,  and   the 


*' It's  all  very  well  for  sou  to  grin,"  he 
said  ;  "  we're  doing  our  best  for  our  coun- 
try, anyway.  What  have  you  done  ?  " 
At  this  juncture  a  policeman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  whispered  something 
to  the  Scout,  who  immediately  began  to 
apologise  profusely  for  his  rudeness. 
The  gentleman,  who  good  -  naturedly 
replied,  -'That's  all  right,"  was  Field 
Marshal  Sir  John  Denton  Pinkstone 
French,  K.C.M.G.,  G.C.B.,  K.C.B., 
G.O.V.O.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force, 
the    most    important    and    assuiedly    the 


latter  as  Silent  French.     Physically  there      most  responsible   position  that  it   is   pos- 
is    marked    contrast    between    them,    for      sible  for  a  British  military  man  to  hold. 
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The    Midshipman   who    Became    a 
Soldier. 

LIKE  Wellington,  Nelson,  and 
Kitchener,  Field-Marshal  iSir  John 
French  was  born  in  one  of  those 
little  out-ot-the-way  places  associated 
solely  with  the  quiet  pursuits  of  country 
life.  Hippie  is  a  pleasant  village  in 
Kent  which  requires  a  keen  eye  to  dis- 
cover on  the  map.  Here,  on  the  28th 
September,  1852,  the  only  son  of  Captain 
French,  R.N.,  and  Mai'garet,  daughter  of 
William  Eccles,  made  his  fii-st  tiny  com- 
motion in  the  world. 

The  boy,  who  was  christened  John 
Denton  Pinkstone,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  both  parents  at  an  early  age,  and 
after  the  first  easy  lessons  of  childhood 
had  been  learned  as  he  sat  beside  his 
eldest  sister,  he  was  sent  to  a  prepai'atory 
school  at  Harrow,  not  the  great  national 
institution  which  crowns  the  hill,  but  a 
much  humbler  establishment  in  the 
vicinity.  Like  the  present  Secretary  of 
State  for  Wai-,  Fi-ench  neither  went  to  a 
public  school  nor  entei'ed  the  lecture 
room  of  a  university  college.  Of  his 
scholastic  successes  or  lack  of  them  we 
know  nothing,  but  of  his  kindness  of 
heart,  which  is  far  more  important,  one 
delightful  little  glimpse  is  afforded  us  by 
one  of  his  mother's  maids. 

"One  morning,"  she  relates,  "in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  I  went  downstairs 
I  found  Master  Johnny  kneeling  on  the 
dining-room  hearth  trying  his  best  to 
light  the  fire.  He  said,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment,  '  I  meant  to  have  a  good 
fire  for  you,  but  the  wretched  fire  won't 
burn.' " 

His  hobby,  strangely  enough,  was 
preaching,  but,  as  the  above  anecdote 
shows,  it  did  not  meisly  begin  and  end 
with  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  make 
other  people  better.  His  religion  was 
put  into  practice. 

When  the  time  came  for  him  to  put 
away  cliildish  things  the  question  of  a 
career  for  "  Master  Johnny  "  had  to  be 
considered.  The  easiest  way  of  solving 
this  important  problem  is  usually  the  one 
that  shows  least  discernment ;  it  is  to  put 
the  lad  into  the  same  profession  or  trade 
as  his  father.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  this  was  necessarily  the  method 
followed  in  the  particular  case  under 
consideration.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  young  French  was  ear-marked  for 
the    Navy,   just    as    Field-Marshal    Sir 


Evelyn  Wood  had  been  before  him.  He 
was  sent  to  Eastman's  Naval  Academy  at 
Portsmouth  to  study  for  the  enti-ance 
examinations  that  would  admit  him  to 
the  "Britannia."  He  passed  successfully, 
and  seived  for  four  vears  as  a  cadet  and 
midshipman  on  board  H.M.S.  "Warrior," 
which  was  one  of  the  squadron  of  iron- 
clads to  which  the  ill-fated  "  Captain " 
was  attached  when  she  went  down  in  a 
furious  gale  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the 
7th  September,  1870. 

The  disaster  must  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  young  Fi'ench. 
Those  were  not  the  days  of  super- 
Dreadnoughts  and  battle-cruisers.  The 
"  Captain  "  had  a  displacement  of  4,272 
tons,  and  was  an  experiment.  The 
designer  was  Captain  Cowper  Phipps 
Coles,  who  perished  with  his  vessel.  At 
that  time  the  ships  of  our  Navy  used 
canvas  as  well  as  steam  for  motive  power. 
In  addition  to  carrying  two  revolving 
turrets  fitted  with  six  guns,  also  the 
invention  of  Coles,  other  novelties  had 
been  introduced  by  lowering  her  free- 
board— in  other  words,  the  height  of  her 
sides  from  the  surface  of  the  water — 
which  was  only  nine  feet,  and  dispensing 
with  a  keel.  A  hurricane  deck  connected 
the  laised  forecastle  and  after-part.  The 
plain  cause  of  the  disaster  was  her 
instability.  She  turned  tui-tle  as  she  was 
bufleted  by  the  angry  waves  and  went 
down  with  600  of  her  crew. 

Midshipman  French  eventually  decided 
that  he  was  far  moi-e  suited  to  the  Army 
than  to  the  Navy.  .  He  left  the  sea,  and 
entering  the  militia,  obtained  a  commis- 
sion as  lieutenant  in  the  8th  Hussars, 
which  regiment  he  entered  in  1874. 
Anent  this  change  an  excellent  story  is 
told. 

A  number  of  naval  officers  were  dining 
with  some  military  men,  when  one  of  the 


former  remarked,    "  You  haven't  got    a 
single    leader    worth    a    cent 


with  the 
exception,  that  is,  of  one  man,  French, 
and  he's  a  sailor!"  "Yes,"  retorted  a 
soldier,  "  he  was  in  the  Navy  just  long 
enough  to  see  what  a  rotten  service  it 
was.  Then  he  chucked  it,  and  went  into 
the  militia,  where  he  learnt  to  be  what 
he  is  now !" 

In  this  earlier  phase  of  French's  career 
there  is  also  a  subtle  connection  with  his 
hero.  Although  I  must  frankly  admit 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of  the  story,  Sir  William 
Fi'aser  states  that  "  one  who  had  very 
good  means  of  knowing "  told  him  that 
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wlion  Richiird  Lawloy,  later  Lord 
Wenlock,  was  at  school  at  Brienne,  the 
latter  was  sliowii  a  letter  by  Napoleon 
addressed  to  the  British  Admiralty  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Navy.  Had 
this  been  carried  out  what  a  change  it 
would  have  made  in  Europe's  history  ! 

The  young  soldier's  service  with  his 
first  regiment  was  not  of  long  duration. 
He  was  gazetted  lieutenant  on  the  28th 
Februaiy,  1874,  and  transferred  to  the 
19th  Hussars  on  the  11th  of  the  following 
month,  where  he  remained  until  he  com- 
manded it.  He  became  adjutant  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1880,  and  in  April  of  the 
succeeding  year  accepted  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Northumberland  Yeomanry, 
in  which  he  served  for  four  years, 
rejoining  the  19th  Hussars  as  major  in 
September,  1884. 

French's  first  experience  of  active  ser- 
vice waG  in  the  Sudan  Campaign  of  1884-5. 
As  1  have  already  given  details  in  an- 
other volume  of  this  Series*  of  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  this  abortive  expedition, 
there  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  matter  at 
considerable  length.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  Gordon  had  left  England  for  Egypt 
in  the  middle  of  January,  1884,  and  as 
Governor-General  of  the  Sudan  had 
arrived  at  Khaiioum,  where  he  was 
.studiously  neglected  by  the  British 
Government.  Asked  by  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  (now  Earl  of  Cromer)  why  he  was 
staying  there,  he  promptly  answered, 
"  because  the  Arabs  have  shut  us  in  and 
will  not  let  us  out."  Again,  "  through 
having  so  often  promised  the  people  of 
Khartoum  that  assistance  would  come,  we 
are  now  as  liars  in  their  eyes." 

The  Briti:di  Government  still  delaye>l. 
"  Time,"  Wolseley  had  written  to  Sir 
Henry  Gordon,  "is  a  most  important 
element  in  this  question ;  and  it  will, 
indeed,  be  '  an  indelible  disgrace  '  if  w'e 
allow  the  most  generous,  patriotic,  and 
gallant  of  our  public  servants  to  die  of 
w^ant,  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  cruel 
eneiny,  because  we  would  not  hold  out 
our  hands  to  save  him."  This  letter, was 
shown  to  the  Cabinet,  who  dealt  with  the 
matter  so  leisui-ely  that  when  it  was 
finally  determined  to  "  do  something"  the 
onsuiiig  delays  spelt  irretrievable  disaster. 

Over  sixteen  hundred  miles  sepai-ated 
Alexandria  from  Khartoum.  Railway, 
steamer,  and  camel  corps  were  alike  re- 
quisitioned, but  progress  was  all  too  slow, 
and  illness  broke  out,  with  the  result  that 

*  See  The  Life  of  Lord  Kitchener  ("Men  of  the 
Moment"  Series,  No.  I),  pp  10 — 15. 


the  main  body  arrived  at  Dongola  a 
month  later  than  had  been  anticipated  by 
Wolsoley,  However,  he  had  received  a 
note  from  Gordon  saying  that  his  steamers 
awaited  the  expedition  at  Metammeh. 
This  determined  the  Commander  -  in  - 
Chief  to  send  a  picked  force  across  the 
Bayuda  Desert  inider  Sir  Herbert 
Stewart.  On  the  30th  December,  1884, 
the  latter  left  with  the  camel  corps  of 
1,100  men,  and  with  him  went  Major 
French,  now  second-in-command  of  the 
19th  Hussars.  Stewart  reached  the 
Gakdul  wells  and  occupied  them,  and  after 
the  remainder  of  his  force  had  been 
picked  up,  numbering  in  all  probably 
2,320  men,  including  about  120  officers, 
the  march  across  the  desert  was  begun  on 
the  8th  January,  1885.  Eight  days  later  it 
became  very  obvious  that  they  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  reach  their  objective 
unmolested,  but  a  force  of  11,000  of  the 
enemy  was  scarcely  anticipated.  Yet 
this  was  the  number,  drawn  from  Berber, 
Omdurmiin,  and  elsewhere,  which  con- 
fronted Stewart's  little  band  at  the  wells 
of  Abu  Klea.  No  main  attack  was  made 
during  the  night  by  either  party, 
although  \\\Q  Arabs  fired  repeatedly  into 
Stewart's  hastily-formed  zareba.  On  the 
following  morning  the  gallant  Stewart, 
forming  his  men  into  a  square,  with  the 
camels  and  guns  in  the  centre,  the 
Guards  and  Mounted  Infantry  in  front, 
the  Heavies,  Naval  Brigade,  and  Sus.sex 
Regiment  in  the  rear,  set  out  to  attack 
the  enemy.  What  followed  has  been 
described  by  the  author  of  "Jhe  River  War 
as  "  the  most  savage  and  bloody  action 
ever  fought  in  the  Sudan  by  British 
troops.  Notwithstanding  the  numbers 
and  the  valour  of  the  Arabs,  that 
penetrated  the  square,  and  that 
inflicted  on  the  troops  a  loss  of 
officers  and  sixty-five  men  killed, 
nine  officers  and  eighty-five  men  wounded 
— ten  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force — they 
were  driven  from  the  field  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  Desert  Column  camped 
at  the  wells."  It  was  at  Abu  Klea, 
where  he  Avas  fighting  as  a  volunteer, 
that  Burnaby,  one  of  the  most  intrepid 
of  British  cavalry  officers,  was  struck 
down  by  an  Arab  spear. 

On  the  following  day,  after  marching 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  night,  the 
column  was  attacked  by  the  enemy.  Sir 
Herbert  Stewart  was  wounded,  together 
with  about  seventy  others.  Notwith- 
standing this  he  hastily  threw  up  a 
couple  r- of    redoubts,   and    depleting    his 
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force  by  withdi'awing  enough  men  to 
gan-ison  the  phice,  advanced  in  hollow 
square,  to  tlie  utter  disconifiture  of  the 
enemy.  While  reconnoiti-ing  along  the 
Nile  in  tlie  diiection  of  Metammeh  some 
of  Gordon's  steamers  were  seen  coming 
down  the  river.  One  of  them  bore  a 
letter  from  the  General  dated  the  14th 
December.  "  We  may  expect  a  catas- 
troplie  in  the  town  in  or  after  ten  days," 
it  ran.  "  This  would  not  have  happened 
(if  it  does  happen)  if  our  people  had 
taken  better  precautions  as  to  informing 
me  of  their  movements ;  but  this  is  spilt 
milk." 

Sir  Chai'les  Wilson,  who  had  now  as- 
sumed command,  after  a  delay  which  has 
been  accounted  for  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  little  real  satisfaction,  eventually 
embarked  a  few  officei's  and  men  on  two 
of  the  steamers  and  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Khartoum.  A  rain  of  shot 
from  the  Dervishes  made  the  voyage  any- 
thing but  pleasant,  and  the  "  Bordein  " 
ran  agi-ound  twice.  You  know  the  re- 
mainder of  the  story.  Gordon  had  been 
murdered  forty- eight  hours  before  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  reached  Khartoum. 

French  and  the  others  remained  at 
Metammeh.  On  the  15th  February  Sir 
Redvers  Buller,  the  new  commander  of 
the  Desert  Column,  reached  Abu  Klea, 
and  was  successful  in.  getting  into  touch 
with  Wilson's  troops  and  leading  them 
back  to  Korti.  Bnller  was  deeply  im- 
pi'essed  by  the  soldier-like  qualities  dis- 
played by  French,  and  mentioned  him  in 
despatches,  to  this  eSect : 

"  I  wish  expressly  to  remark  on  the 
excellent  work  that  has  been  done  by  a 
small  detachment  of  the  19th  Hussars, 
both  during  our  occupation  of  Abu  Klea 
and  during  oar  retirement.  And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  force  owes 
much  to  Major  French  and  his  thirteen 
troopers." 

In  February,  1885,  French  Avas  made 
a  lieutenant-colonel  and  given  the  com- 
mand of  his  regiment.  Six  years  later  he 
saw  service  in  India,  and  in  1893  was 
employed  as  A>ssistant -Adjutant-General 
of  Cavalry  on  the  Staft",  in  which  position 
he  remained  until  August,  1895,  when 
he  was  appointed  Assistant-Adjutant- 
-  General  at  the  War  Office,  where  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  superintending  the 
full  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  the 
squadron  system,  which  he  had  first 
established  in  his  own  regiment.  His 
next  promotion  came  in  May,  1897,  when 
he  was  given  command  of  the  cavahy  in 


the  South-Eastern  District,  with  head- 
quarters at  Canterbury.  In  January, 
1899,  French,  now  temporary  Major- 
General,  took  over  the  command  of  the  1st 
Cavalry  Brigade  at  Aldershot,  where  he 
remained  until  the  following  September, 
when  he  was  nominated  to  lead  the 
Cavalry  Brigade  in  the  Natal  Field  Force 
as  full  Major-General.  A  record  such  as 
this  conveys  nothing  to  the  lay  mind  of 
the  amount  of  downright  hard  woi'k  that 
Fi'ench  jiut  into  the  service,  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  would 
hear  of  nobody  but  French  as  leader  of 
the  cavalry  in  the  Boer  War.  He  knew 
his  man,  he  appreciated  what  he  had  done 
in  the  Sudan,  and  he  understood  exactly 
what  the  Major-General  had  accomplished 
since  that  perilous  time.  The  official 
leader  of  the  cavalry  was  therefore  passed 
over  for  the  man  whose  wonderful  per- 
formances in  the  manoeuvres  of  1898  had 
been  the  admiration  of  most  military 
men. 

The  First  Phase  of  the  South 
African  War. 

THE  immediate  cause  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  agony  of  the  South 
African  War  was  the  ill-considered 
invasion  of  the  Transvaal  by  Dr.  Jameson 
and  some  600  mounted  men  in  1895.  In- 
stead of  there  being  an  armed  rebellion 
of  the  voteless  Europeans,  or  Uitlandera 
as  they  wei'e  called — whoformed  a  majority 
of  the  population — as  Jameson  expected, 
the  affair  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the 
little  army  and  the  sending  of  the  famous 
— or  rather  infamous — telegi-am  by  the 
German  Emperor  to  President  Kriiger 
congratulating  him  on  his  success. 

Thus  the  match  was  applied  to  highly 
combustible  material,  and  in  1899  the 
South  African  Kepublic  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  broke  into  a  blaze.  On  the 
9th  October  the  Boer  ultimatum  was 
handed  in,  the  chief  demands  being  the 
withdrawal  of  ti-oops  which  had  reached 
South  Africi  since  the  1st  of  the  previous 
June,  and  the  calling  back  of  all  troops 
then  on  their  way.  C 

The  result  was  war,  the  invasion  of 
Natal  and  Cape  Colony  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  unpreparedness  of  Great  Brita'.n. 

At  that  moment  General  Sir  Penn 
Symons  was  in  command  in  Natal,  but 
shortly  afterwards  General  Sir  George 
White  succeeded  him  and  established  his 
main  force  at  Ladysmith,  while  Symon.s 
concentrated  at  Dundee,  about  thirtj'-fiv© 
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miles    distant,    and   connected    with    the 
former  town  by  r;ulvvay. 

No  sooner  had  General  Fiench  arrived 
than  he  proved  himself  a  most  valuable 
lieutenant  to  Ins  superior  ofHeer.  lie 
was  ordex-ed  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dundee  on  the  20th  October,  the 
fatal  day  on  which  Symons  was  sui'prised 
at  Talana  Hill.  The  hill  had  been 
stormed  at  considerable  loss,  a  success 
altogether  discounted  by  the  escape  of  the 
Boers  under  cover  of  the  white  flag,  a 
species  of  treachery  which  they  found  on 
many  occasions  exceedingly  useful.  The 
gallant  commander,  perhaps  a  little  too 
bold  and  a  trifle  careless,  had  fallen  mor- 
tally wounded. 

French  found  the  enemy  posted  on  a 
hill  at  Elandslaagte,  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Ladysmith,  but  on  setting  out  again 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  their  strength  was 
altogether  out  of  all  propoi-tion  to  the 
troops  at  his  command.  He  retreated 
and  telephoned  for  reinforcements,  which 
were  promptly  sent.  With  them  came 
White,  who  declined  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  already  decided  upon  by  his 
able  colleague. 

The  afternoon  was  on  the  wane  when 
the  infantry  got  fairly  on  the  move, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  the  guns,  which 
speedily  found  their  range  and  did  much 
effective  work.  Then  the  heavens  opened 
and  a  torrential  downpour  hampered  the 
movements  of  tlie  soldiei's.  Mauser 
bullets  .searched  out  many  a  gallant  man 
as  he  sought  to  secure  sure  foothold  and 
mount  the  slippery  slopes  which  led  to 
the  enemy's  strong  natural  position  pro- 
tected by  huge  boulders,  which  afibrded 
ample  cover  to  tlie  men  behind  them. 
When  the  Tommies  had  reached  the 
ridge  and  hand-to-hand  fighting  became 
the  order,  the  Devonshire  Kegiment 
chaiged  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  on  sodden  grass.  Still,  they  gained 
the  ridge,  and  were  busy  with  their 
bayonets  Avhen  the  bugle  sounded  the 
"  Cease  fire  "  and  "  Retire."  The  Boers 
were  playing  the  same  game  as  they  had 
played  to  such  excellent  advantage  at 
Talana  Hill,  but  fortunately  the  deceit 
was  discovered.  The  battle  was  brought 
to  a  victorious  conclusion  for  the  British 
by  a  brilliant  cavalry  c^^arge.  Some  450 
Boers  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken 
prisoners,  and  two  Maxim-Noi'denfelt 
guns  were  captured  at  a  loss  of  foi-ty-one 
killed  and  220  wounded. 

Hoping    to    intercept     the    retreating 


Boprs,  of   whose    defeat  at    Elandslaagte 
he    had    heard,   General    Yule,   who   had 
taken  over   the  command   after   Symons' 
fall,  not  only  found  the  idea  impracticable, 
Ijut  was  forced  to  abandon  his  camp  and 
his  wounded  and  force  his  way  towards 
White's  army,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
French   then  returned  to    Ladysmith, 
and  when  Sir  George  White  decided  not  to 
evacuate  the  town,  but  to  hold  it,  the  man 
who  had  proved  his  prowess  at   Elands- 
laagte managed  on  the  2nd  November  to 
slip    out  by    the  last  train  to   leave  the 
place    before   it   was  definitely   besieged. 
He  made  his  escape  lying  under  the  seat 
of   a   cari-iage  —  a  necessar\^   precaution, 
because     the     train    was    fired    at   as    it 
proceeded   on   its   journey  —  and  calmly 
drew  ovit  his    cigar-case.      However,    he 
reached  Pietermaritzburg,  and  was  sent  to 
protect  Nauwport,  an  important  junction 
which  it  was  essential  to  hold  if  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  colony  were  not  to  be 
open  to   the  enemy.     This    French   suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  although   he  had  a  mere 
handful  of  men  under  him  for  the  impor- 
tant woik  which  fell  to  his  lot,  and  the 
counti'V  was  of  the  most  difiicult  descrip- 
tion.   He  compelled  the  Boers  to  abandon 
a  number  of  entrenched   camps,  and  for 
weeks     held      a     hill      that     dominated 
Schoeman's  position  before  Colesberg,  al- 
though supplies  of  every  kind,  including 
ammunition  and  water,  had  to  be  dragged 
up    at  night.     Everywhere  else   disaster 
attended  the  Biitish  anus,  but    French 
puslied  the  enemy  steadily  back  without 
once  giving  battle.     An  opinion  of  the 
Genei-al's  masterly  tactics  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Maydon,  who  was  with  French 
at  the  time  as  a  war  correspondent,  in  his 
book  entitled  FrencKs  Cavalry  Ca7npaign. 
He  says  :-    "  Round  Colesberg  on  a  small 
scale  the  plan  was  being  tried  with  com- 
plete  success   that   was  so  shortly   to  be 
ap]»lied   by  the  Field-Marshal    [Roberts] 
on  tlie  grand  scale,  and  which   in  a  few 
weeks    was    to    revolutionise    the    whole 
course  of   the  war.     As  it  happens,  the 
Genera],  who  from  comparative  obscurity 
had  issued  to  keep  aloft  and  unrepxilsed 
the  ancient  banner,  was  to  be  selected  as 
the  executive  arm   in  the  wider  field  so 
soon  to  be  opened. 


You  must  also  read  "  The  Life  of 
Lord  Kitchener  "  and  "  The  Life  of  Sir 
John  Jellicoe,"  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  "  Men 
of  the  Moment"  series,  and  uniform 
with  this  book.  Now  on  sale  every- 
where.    Price  2d.  erxh. 
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"  Of   course    the     Fioltl-Mnrshal     had 

measured  the  value  of  this  little  campaign  ; 
it  did  not  escape  him  that  here  was  one 
who,  setting  at  n  )ught  the  text-books, 
was  fiirhtiuir  the  Boers  on  tlie  true  scien- 
tihc  principle  of  adapting  the  knowledge 
of  the  past  to  the  needs  of  the  present, 
mee  jing  arms  of  great  pi-ecision  and  extra- 
ordinary efiVctiveness  with  scattex-ed 
formation  anil  ever-shifting  front,  and 
thereby  neutralising  the  advantages  so 
conspicuously  maintained  by  the  Boers  at 
every  other  point." 

In  the  second  week  of  December,  1899, 
Fi-ench  was  reinforced  by  the  10th  and 
6tli  Dragoons,  who  at  once  made  use  of 
his  additional  strength  by  attacking  Vaal 
Kop,  near  Rensburg,  on  which  the 
enemy  was  posted.  The  attempt  was 
successful  and  the  hill  captured  by  the 
British.  On  the  13th,  two  days  later*,  the 
Boers  endeavoui-ed  to  turn  the  tables  on 
their  victorious  antagonist,  but  although 
the  pickets  were  driven  in,  the  attempt 
to  capture  the  main  foi'ce  was  a  failure. 
Hurrying  on  to  a  place  called  Kuilfontein 
Farm,  where  the  Boers  had  taken  up 
another  position,  they  were  again  routed. 
Fighting  continued  at  intervals,  some- 
times with  vigour  but  more  often  in  a 
desultory  kind  of  way,  until  the  29th,  by 
which  time  the  British  had  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Vaal  Kop.  On  that 
day  the  enemy  fell  back  to  Colesberg. 
The  British  camp  was  moved  to  Rensburg. 
General  French  celebrated  the  first  day 
of  the  New  Year  by  personally  command- 
ing an  attack,  but  his  orders  to  the 
cavalry,  by  strange  irony,  were  not 
carried  out  satisfactorily,  Avith  the  result 
that  after  a  hard  fight  nothing  of  con- 
sequence had  been  effected.  Fortunately 
the  losses  on  the  British  side  were  few. 

Another  attack  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers  was  made  on  the  4th  January,  to 
their  discomfiture.  The  only  "  untoward 
incident "  of  any  importance  connected 
with  the  holding  of  French's  extended 
line  occurred  when  Colonel  Watson  was 
somewhat  tardily  granted  permission  in 
the  early  morning  of  the  6th  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Grassy  Hill.  It  ended  in 
failure,  Watson  being  killed  in  addition 
to  four  officers  killed,  four  wounded,  and 
three  taken  prisoners,  while  twenty-five 
men  were  killed  and  113  captured. 

"  We  were  pai-aded  about  1.30  a.m.  on 
the  6th,"  writes  a  soldier  who  took  part 
in  the  affair,  "  'ander  Lieut. -Colonel 
VVatson  and  ten  other  officers.  We  had 
orders  not  to  fire  a  single  shot,  and  if  we 


were  fired  on  to  take  no  notice,  but  keep 
straight  on  and  make  no  noise.  We  then 
started  on  the  advance  on  Red  Hill, 
which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
from  our  camp,  When  we  were  about 
halfway  there,  we  were  halted  and 
ordered  to  fix  bayonets,  and  carry  the 
hill  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Soon 
after  starting  again  we  heard  a  kind  of 
call  from  a  bird  (but  I  believe  it  was  a 
signal  call),  and  we  saw  two  lights  on  our 
riglit,  yet  r^o  notice  was  taken  of  them. 
We  kept  on  until  about  twenty  paces 
from  the  top  of  the  hill.  All  this  time 
we  were  in  close  column.  Colonel 
Watson  called  the  officers  round  him,  and 
they  were  in  front  of  the  column  when  a 
signal  shot  was  fired  by  one  of  the  Boer 
senti-ies  and  we  lay  down  flat.  About 
two  or  three  minutes  after  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  we  heard  running  of  feet,  and 
thought  it  was  our  own  men,  but  all  at 
once  the  top  of  the  hill  seemed  in  flames, 
and  the  bullets  were  flying  all  round  us. 
Still  we  lay  there  waiting  for  the  order 
to  chai'ge,  but  it  never  came.  After 
lying  under  fire  for  about  ten  minutes, 
the  Colonel  gave  the  order  to  retire,  and 
the  men  on  the  left  retired.  Major 
Graham,  on  the  right,  gave  his  men  the 
oi'der  to  charge — which  they  did,  at  a 
very  serious  cost.  Major  Graham  him- 
self was  shot  througii  the  left  arm,  and 
the  bullet  penetrated  his  side  and  came 
out  under  his  right  lung.  The  Colonel 
was  killed,  his  head  being  almost  blown 
off  by  the  explosive  bullets  the  Boers 
were  using.  The  Adjutant  was  also 
killed  by  the  Colonel's  side." 

On  the  9th,  Slingei-sfontein  was  occu- 
pied, and  after  reinforcements  had  been 
received  by  both  Briton  and  Boer,  a 
number  of  actions  and  skii'mishes  took 
plnce  over  a  line  extending  for  some  fifty 
miles,  but  always  French  prevented  the 
enemy  from  advancing. 

With  the  beginning  of  February  the 
time  had  arrived  for  French,  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  received  from 
Lord  Roberts,  to  make  his  preparations 
for  the  important  share  he  was  to  take 
in  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 

He  had  shown  extraordinary  prowess 
in  the  field  and  done  all  that  was  expected 
of  him,  never  sparing  himself  and  setting 
a  wonderful  example  to  his  men.  On 
one  occasion  he  did  not  so  much  as  take 
off  his  boots  for  three  days  and  three 
nights,  but  contented  himself  by  snatch- 
ing a  brief  interval  of  sleep  when  oppor- 
tunity oftered. 
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From    Colesberg    to    Bloemfontein. 

AETEll  a  \isit  to  C.-ipe  ^'own  to 
consult  with  Loi'd  Kobei'ts  as  to 
the  linal  preparations  for  the 
advance  into  the  Orange  Free  State, 
French  returned  to  Colesberg  and  grad- 
ually withdrew  his  troops  for  that 
purpose,  their  places  being  filled  by  others 
under  General  Clements.  At  Modder 
River  camp  35,000  British  troops  were 
getting  I'eady  for  the  difficult  task  which 
confronted  them  ere  Kimberley  could  be 
relieved.  This  is  not  the  place,  of  course, 
to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  ad- 
vance, but  to  briefly  summarise  those 
actions  in  which  General  French's  cavalry 
took  part.  His  division  consisted  of  the 
6th  Di'agoon  Guards,  6th  Di-agoons,  2nd 
Dragoons,  10th  Hussars,  12tli  Lancers, 
Household  Cavalry,  16th  Lancers,  9th 
Lancers,  Roberts'  Horse,  and  seven 
batteries  of  Hoi'se  Artillery,  divided  into 
three  Brigades.  The  main  role  was  to  be 
played  by  these  troops,  whom  Kitchener 
bluntly  asserted  wei'e  to  reach  the 
Diamond  City  even  if  half  of  them  were 
left  on  the  road.  At  all  costs  they  were 
to  get  through. 

The  place  appointed  for  concentrating 
the  cavalry  was  Ramdam,  and  by  the 
lltli  February  4,890  men  were  in  readi- 
ness. They  had  scarcely  set  out  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  following  day  before 
the  enemy  opened  fire  on  them  at 
Waterval  Drift,  where  the  Riet  River 
was  to  have  been  forded,  and  French  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  a  bursting 
shell.  How^ever,  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  were  left  to  deal  with  the  Boers 
while  the  main  force,  turning  sharply 
east  so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy,  pushed 
on  to  Dekiel's  Drift,  a  few  miles  distant. 
Here  another  body  of  Boers  was  en- 
countered and  held  in  check,  although 
French  only  succeeded  in  securing  the 
position  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  a 
few  minutes  later  would  have  found 
the  passage  blocked.  Next  day  the 
march  was  resumed,  but  not  before 
Robei-ts  had  ridden  up  to  wish  the  force 
God-speed.  After  a  mai-ch  which  made 
strong  men  almost  fall  from  their  saddles 
and  their  horses  drop  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion by  reason  of  the  pitiless  sun, 
whose  rays  poured  down  on  them 
for  thirty  long  and  seemingly  never- 
ending  miles,  the  Modder  River  was 
reached.  Never  were  men  more  thankful. 
The  scouts  in  particular  had  had  a  rough 


time,  fui'  they  came  upon  the  enemy 
where  they  least  expected  opposition. 
Another  luiforeseen  circumstance  was 
brought  about  by  carelessness.  Some  of 
the  men,  seeking  solace  in  tobacco, 
thoughtlessly  dropi)ed  lighted  matches  on 
the  grass  of  the  veldt,  which  was  as  dry 
as  tinder.  The  flames  spread  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity,  running  here  and  there 
in  the  manner  of  the  fiery  sei-pents  of  old, 
and  desti'oying  the  field  telegraph, 
thereby  severing  communication  with 
Lord  Roberts.  Yet  these  trials,  which 
occurred  at  the  very  outset  of  the  advance, 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
that  wei'e  to  follow.  Fortunately  at 
Rondeval  Drift  and  Klip  Drift,  which 
French  determined  to  secure  ere  his  men 
could  seek  rest  and  refreshment,  the 
Boers,  who  were  in  considerable  force, 
showed  but  half-hearted  opposition.  Two 
Bi'igades,  assisted  by  the  Horse  Artillery 
batteries,  speedily  secured  the  passages. 
Three  laagers,  150  wagons,  and  a  quantity 
of  ammxmition  and  cattle  were  abandoned 
in  the  enemy's  haste  to  retreat  before  the 
formidable  force  that  confronted  them. 

The  stay  of  the  Cavalry  Division  at  the 
Modder  while  they  awaited  the  infantry 
turned  out  to  be  anything  but  a  pleasant 
experience.  A  terrific  dust  storm  swept 
the  country,  stinging  both  man  and  beast, 
and  making  the  task  of  skirmishing  both 
hazardous  and  difficult.  Late  on  the  14th 
Kitchener  and  Kelly- Kenny  came  on  the 
scene  with  part  of  the  Sixth  Division, 
enabling  French  and  his  troopers  to  make 
another  stai't  on  the  following  morning, 
their  orders  being  to  reach  Kimberley 
that  night.  In  oi'der  to  deceive  the 
enemy  the  General  followed  a  route  which 
made  it  appear  as  though  he  was  making 
in  the  direction  of  Bloemfontein.  The 
first  brush  with  the  Boers  resulted  in 
thirteen  officers  and  men  being  killed  or 
wounded.  A  little  distance  on  further 
opposition  was  ofiei'ed,  and  gave  way  to  a 
charge  of  the  9th  and  16th  Lancers, 
supported  by  the  Horse  Artillery.  After 
a  short  rest  French  and  his  men 
again  pushed  on,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  Kimberley  came  into 
sight.  By  means  of  the  heliograph 
communication  was  established  with  the 
beleaguei'ed  city,  and  the  good  news  was 
flashed  back  by  the  gaiiison  that 
A-lexandersfontein,  five  miles  distant 
from  the  advancing  cavalry,  was  in  the 
hands  of  British  troops.  I'here  was 
another  encounter  with  the  Boers,  slight 
enough  as  events  turned  out  ))ut  suffi- 
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ciently  trying  for  t>.\li:iustL'(l  troops,  aiid 
French  and  some  of  his  men  enteied 
lviinlierley,t.lie  remainder  lialting  without. 
On  the  ]Gth  French  attempted  to 
capture  the  Boers'  big  gun  which  had 
been  stationed  at  Kamfers  Dam  and  was 
now  l)eing  Ii;iuled  slowly  along  by  a  force 
of  the  enemy  north  of  Kimberley.  This 
tlie  General  found  to  bo  impracticable 
with  the  force  at  his  command,  and, 
contenting  himself  with  securing  <i 
laager,  a  gun,  and  sn[i[)lies,  wliich  had 
been  abandoned,  he  returned.  Shortly 
after  he  had  retired  for  a  well-earned  and 
nnich-needed  rest  news  from  Kitchener 
was  brought  to  him.  It  directed  that  he 
shoidd  set  out  and 
prevent  Cronje,  who 
was  in  retreat,  fi'om 
seizing  the  Paardeberg 
Drifts.  If  he  could 
hold  him  in  check  until 
sufficient  reinforcements 
were  brought  up  the 
enemy  would  be  sur- 
rounded. "  How  rare 
men  are  !"  sighed  Napo- 
leon, who  was  fond  of 
sayingthat  "tw^o-o'clock- 
in-the-morning  men " 
were  seldom  met  with. 
Well,  here 


was   a  man 
after  the  great  General's 
"  Wherever 
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own  heart 

French  has  gone  he  has 

'done    well,"     says     Sir 

Arthur    Conan     Doyle 

in      his      Great      Boer 

IFrtr,    "but   his  crowning  gloi^y  was  the 

movement  from    Kimberley  to  head    ofi' 

Cronje's  retreat." 

The  General  and  some  2,000  men, 
rather  less  than  more,  started  at  mid- 
night, not  pai'ticularly  fresh  but  thor- 
oughly determined*.  The  remainder  were 
to  follow  immediately  their  poor  beasts 
were  fit  enough.  At  last  the  river  was 
reached  and  the  enemy  sighted.  The 
guns  were  placed  in  position.  Cronje, 
suddenly  discovering  his  danger,  attempted 
to  seize  a  hill,  and  was  foiled.  Then  the 
Boei'S  began  to  entrench  their  position, 
and  as  they  bent  their  backs  to  the 
task  the  battle  raged  furiously.  On 
the  following  morning  the  British 
brigades  liad  surrou)ided  them.  Fi-ench 
had  stemmed  the  tide.  On  Sunday 
— a  great  day  for  battles — the  18th 
February,  the  main  attack  on  Cronje's 
l)osition,  wiiich  afforded  splendid  covei' 
to  his  men,  was  begun.     When    the   sun 
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di.sip[iear(Kl  darkne.ss  fell  on  a  stricken 
field.  'J'here  were  no  fewer  than  1,100 
British  dead  and  wounded.  The  terrific 
fight  had  not  been  decisive,  notwith- 
standing the  amazing  gallantry  displayed 
by  officers  and  men  alike.  Next  morning 
Roberts  came  up  with  aildifional  men, 
and  Cronje's  camp  was  bombarded.  On 
the  27th,  the  anniversary  of  Majuba,  the 
Boer  commander  could  with.^tand  the 
onslaught  of  bullets  and  bayonets  no 
longer,  and  surrendered.  There  is 
something  truly  British  in  the  words  that 
Robertss[)oketothe  BoerGeneralas  hemet 
him.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  ho  remark- 
ed ;    ''  I  am  glad  to  meet  so  brave  a  man." 

An  advance  on  Bloem- 

fontein,  the  capital  of 
the  Oi'ange  Free  State, 
was  the  next  item  on 
the  British  military 
programme,  and  again 
French  had  an  impor- 
tant part  to  play.  The 
tli'st  movement  was  an 
attempt  to  envelop  the 
Boers  at  Poplar  Grove. 
It  failed,  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  slowness  of 
the  Cavalry  Division. 
French  could  not  cut 
the  enemy's  line  of  re- 
treat, but  was  so  far 
successful  in  that  he 
compelled  De  Wet  to 
abandon  an  exceedingly 
strong  position.  "In 
war  you  can't  expe^'t 
everything  to  come  out  I'ight,"  was  Lord 
Roberts'  only  comment,  doubtless  recog- 
nising the  fact  that  the  cavalry  were 
fighting  with  tired  horses  and  on  all  but 
empty  stomachs.  The  next  tussle  with 
the  enemy  was  again  a  failure  so  far  as 
the  enveloping  process  was  concex'ued, 
although  the  enemy  once  more  took  to 
flight. 

Gradually  the  Bi'itish  force  drew  neai'cr 
and  nearer  to  Bloemfontein,  and  French 
not  only  secured  a  range  of  hills  which 
almost  commanded  the  town,  but  blew  up 
a  railway  culvert,  which  prevented  rein- 
forcements coming  from  Pretoria,  and 
securely  prevented  supplies  from  leaving 
the  place  before  it  capitulated  or  wa,s 
taken.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  former 
alternative  happened,  and  on  the  13th 
March  Bloemfontein  surrendered  to 
French,  who  had  threatened  to  bondard 
it  if  the  reply  were  in  the  nega- 
tive. 
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A    Great   Cavalry    Campaign. 

WHILE  Lord  Roberts  was  at 
Bloeinfontein  preparing  to 
march  on  Pretoria,  the  capital 
of  the  Transvaal,  French  was  busy  pe- 
curine:  the  submission  ot:"  the  Boers  outside 
the  city.  There  was  a  stiff  light,  or 
rather  series  of  fights,  at  the  Karee 
Kopjes,  the  enemy  being,  as  usual, 
invisible,  seeking  shelter  in  diy  water- 
courses and  behind  boulders.  They  were 
put  to  flight,  but  their  reti'eat  coidd 
neither  be  cut  oiF  nor  could  they  be 
pursued,  a  condition  of  things  brought 
about  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
growing  darkness,  and  the  ill-condition 
of  the  horses.  French  was  also  present, 
although  he  did  not  arrive  until  late,  at 
the  disaster  at  Sauna's  Post,  where  the 
British  losses  in  wjunded  and  captured 
numbered  no  fewer  than  559  men,  in 
addition  to  nineteen  killed.  He  likewise 
took  pai't  in  the  relief  of  Wepener. 

When  everything  was  ready  for  the 
great  advance,  French's  Division,  which 
was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Centre, 
consisted  of  three  Cavalry  Brigades,  a 
Mounted  Infantry  Brigade,  and  the 
Naval  Brigade.  They  were  accompanied 
by  several  field  batteries,  siege  guns, 
5-in.  guns,  six  horse  batteries,  and  four 
howitzer  batteries.  Leaving  Bloemfon- 
tein  in  the  fii'st  week  of  May,  good  progress 
was  made,  and  the  mai'ch  relieved  from 
tediousness  by  frequent  skirmishes  and 
the  sei/AU'e  of  Diamond  Drift,  which 
opened  the  road  to  Kioonstad,  the 
second  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  iState. 

Some  idea  of  the  difliculties  encountered 
by  the  main  army  is  furnished  by  the 
Rev.  E.  P.  Lowry  in  With  the  Guards' 
Brlgach  :  "  The  crossing  of  the  drifts  at 
the  two  rivers  was  almost  as  diflficult  a 
task  as  the  overtaking  of  our  ever  retreat- 
ing foes.  The  railway  bridges  over  both 
these  streams  had  been  blown  up  by 
dynamite ;  some  of  the  stone  piers  were 
shattered,  and  some  of  the  iron  girders 
hurled  all  atwist  into  the  \\atery  depths 
below ;  here  and  there  culveits  had 
similarly  been  destroyed,  and  at  many  a 
point  the  very  rails  had  been  torn  by 
explosives  till  they  looked  like  a  pair  of 
upturned  arms  imploi-ing  help  from 
Heaven.  We  noticed,  however,  when  we 
got  into  the  Transvaal  the  Transvaalers 
took  pity  on  their  own  portion  of  the 
line,  and  studiously  refrained  from 
shattering     it.         Some    of    them    were 


probably  shareholders.  The  less  serious 
damages  the  Railway  Pioneers  and  the 
Royal  Engineers  repaired  with  a  speed 
that  amazed  us ;  and  our  su})ply  tiuins 
never  seemed  to  linger  long  in  the  rear 
of  us,  except  when  a  massive  river  bridge 
was  broken.  "J'hen  a  tleviation  line  and 
a  low-level  trestle  bridge  had  to  be 
constructed.  At  that  fatigue  work  I 
have  seen  whole  companies  of  once  smart- 
looking  Guardsmen  toiling  with  spade 
and  pick  like  Kaftirs,  whilst  some  of 
their  aristocratic  ofticers,  beai'ing  lordly 
titles,  played  the  part  of  gangers  over 
these  soldier-navvies 

"Bridge  or  no  bridge,  many  a  mile  of 
tl^^nsport  waggons,  of  ammunition  carts, 
of  provision  carts,  witli  sundiy  naval 
guns,  each  di'a.wn  by  a  team  of  thirty-two 
oxen,  had  somehow  to  be  got  down  the 
dangerous  slope  on  one  side  of  the  drift, 
then  across  the  stream,  and  up  the  still 
more  difiicult  slope  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  a  herculean  task  at  which  men  and 
mules  and  horses  toiled  on  far  into  the 
niglit.  Meanwhile,  when  the  troops 
reached  their  camping  gi-ound  some  miles 
beyond  the  river,  they  found  they  would 
have  to  wait  for  hours  before  they  could 
get  a  scrap  of  beef  and  biscuit,  and 
that  it  would  probably  be  still  longer 
before  their  overcoats  or  blankets  arrived. 
For  the  hungry  and  shivering  men  this 
seemed  an  almost  interminable  interval, 
;ind  for  their  otticers  it  was  scarcely  less 
trying." 

After  a  halt  of  eight  days  the  army 
once  more  began  to  advance,  following 
French,  who,  with  Ian  Hamilton,  con- 
tinuously menaced  the  enemy.  On  the 
21st  May  the  General  crossed  the  Klip 
River,  but  finding  the  enemy  in  consider- 
able force  was  compelled  to  fall  back. 
Little  over  a  week  later,  after  receiving 
reinforcements  from  Hamilton,  he  hurled 
the  Boers  from  their  strong  position  at 
Doornkop. 

On  the  30th  French  was  at  Driefontein, 
and  Johannesbui'g  surrendered.  Giving 
his  troops  and  horses  but  two  days  to 
rest,  the  General  with  his  cavalry,  forming 
the  left  of  the  army,  set  out  on  the  road 
to  Pretoria.  In  the  I'egion  of  the  lofty 
Witwatersberg  the  enemy  oflfered  resist- 
ance, but  were  beaten  off  with  some  loss. 
On  the  following  morning,  while  part  of 
his  force  was  seizing  Daspoort  Foi't, 
French  was  pressing  forward  to  secure 
the  Pietersburg  railway,  when  disarmed 
Boers  informed  him  that  Pretoria  had 
fallen.      "  Thus  ended,"  says  Mr.  H.  W. 
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The  famous  "  stirrup  charge  "  of  the  Scots  Greys  and  the  Black  Watch. 

(From  a  il rawing  by  R.  Ctiton  WuM/oillf). 


Wilson,  "the  cavahy's  great  march  of 
280  miles  from  Kroonstad,  a  distance 
covered  in  a  foi-tnight  by  horses  over- 
laden and  in  bad  condition,  with  a  uni- 
form success  and  rapidity  that  cowed  the 
3oers  and  reflecycd  the  utmost  credit 
upon  the  active  and  daring  Genei'al 
French." 

At  no  great  distance  from  Pretoria,  at 
a  place  called  Pienaaivs  Poort,  was 
General  Botha  with  10,000  to  15,000 
men  spread  out  for  some  fifteen  miles. 
On  the    11th   June   Roberts    set   out    to 


I'euiove  the  enemy  from  his  fastnesses, 
the  work  for  French  to  do  being  to  turn 
the  Boer  right.  The  cavalry,  with  whom 
were  Hutton's  Mounted  Infantry,  scarcely 
numbered  2,000  men.  They  had  opposed 
to  them  Commandant  Delarey,  who 
oftered  such  a  stubborn  resistance  that 
the  British  General  could  make  no  head- 
way, and  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
keep  his  position.  For  two  dajs  ho  luuig 
on  with  the  gi-im  tenacity  of  a  bulldog, 
but  by  the  third  day  the  Boers  had  fallen 
back  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  push  on 
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to  Tweefontein.  The  result  of  the  battle 
was  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  towai-ds 
Middelburg  and  the  north,  but  it  was 
far  from  being  the  decisive  victory  that 
was  so  essential. 

It  was  obvious  that  nothing  further 
could  be  attempted  until  remounts  had 
been  received.  When  these  arrived  the 
cavalrymen  gave  an  excellent  account  of 
themselves,  and  after  Middelburg  had 
fallen  on  the  27th  July  it  was  held  by 
French.  The  Natal  Ai-my  under  Buller 
having  formed  a  junction  with  Roberts, 
a  movement  was  begun  having  as  its 
principal  aim  the  opening  of  the  railway 
from  Pretoria  to  Delagoa  Bay.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  final  arrangements, 
Roberts,  Buller,  French,  and  Pole-Carew 
held  a  conference  on  the  plan  of  operations 
at  Belfast  on  the  26th  August. 

Supported  by  Pole-Carew,  French,  with 
two  cavalry  brigades,  was  to  threaten 
Botha's  right  ilank  and  his  line  of 
retreat  to  Lydenburg.  On  the  28th  he 
entered  Watervalonder,  and  on  the  14th 
September  had  taken  Barberton  and 
secured  forty  locomotives,  a  capture 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  one  who 
marched  with  the  troops,  was  "  worth 
to  us  more  than  a  king's  ransom." 

"  In  these  last  weeks,"  says  the  Rev. 
E.  P.  Lowry,  "  there  were  few  casualties 
among  the  Boers,  because  they  kept  well 
out  of  casualty  range.  They  were  so 
frightened  they  even  forgot  to  snipe. 
The  valiant  old  President  (Kriiger)  so 
long  ago  as  September  11th  had  tied  with 
his  splendidly  well-filled  money  bags 
across  the  Portuguese  frontier,  abandon- 
ing his  burghers  who  were  still  in  the 
field  to  whatever  might  chance  to  be  their 
fate.  That  fate  he  watched  and  waited 
for  from  the  secure  retreat  of  the 
Portuguese  Governor's  verandah  close  by 
the  Eastern  Sea,  where  he  sat  and  mused 
as  aforetime  on  his  stoep  at  Pretoria,  his 
well-thumbed  Bible  still  by  his  side,  his  well- 
used  pipe  still  between  his  lips.  Surely 
Napoleon  the  Third  at  Chislehurst,  broken 
in  health,  broken  in  heart,  was  a  scarcely 
more  pathetic  spectacle !  Six  or  seven 
days  later  the  old  man  saw  special  trains 
beginning  to  aiTive,  all  crowded  with 
mercenary  fighting  men  from  all  lands, 
all  bent  only  on  following  his  own  un- 
courageous  example,  seeking  personal 
safety  by  the  sea.  First  came  700  ;  then 
on  the  24th,  the  very  day  the  Guards 
entered  Koomati  Poort,  2,000  more,  who 
were  mostly  ruined  burghers,  and  who 
thus  arrived  at  Delagoa  Bay  to  become 


like  Kriiger  himself  the  guests  or  prison- 
ers of  the  Portuguese." 

To  follow  the  guerrilla  campaign  which 
was  the  closing  phase  of  the  South- 
African  War  would  require  the  remainder 
of  this  book.  In  October  French  was  at 
Machadodorp,  and  on  the  14th,  after 
losing  thirty-nine  men  killed  and  wounded 
in  an  engagement  on  the  previous  day, 
arrived  at  Carolina.  He  pushed  on  to 
Heidelberg,  fighting  all  the  time.  It  was 
not  until  the  bes;innino;  of  1901  that 
Kitchener  instituted  the  wondei-ful  series 
of  "  drives  "  which  eventually  swept  the 
enemy  into  his  numerous  nets.  That  in 
the  Eastern  Transvaal,  the  gi'e.itest  of 
them  all,  was  entrusted  to  French,  who 
had  seven  columns  for  the  task,  starting 
from  different  points,  but  keeping  in 
touch  with  each  other.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  similar  tactics  will  be  vised 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Great 
European  War.  By  the  first  week  of 
April  French  had  accomplished  his  task 
with  complete  success.  He  thus  summed 
up  the  difficult  opei'ations  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  Scots  Guards  at  Vryheid,  on 
the  1st  of  that  month.  Incidentally  the 
address  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
Genei'al's  genial  way  of  inspiriting  his 
troops : 

"  The  operations  in  the  Eastern 
Transvaal  are  brought  to  a  close. 
The  operations  from  Springs  to  Ermelo, 
and  from  Ermelo  to  Piet  Retief,  were 
conducted  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances and  severe  hardships.  Lying  on 
the  ground,  which  was  under  water,  with 
no  shelter,  with  very  short  rations  and 
for  some  time  none  at  all,  you  had  to 
exist  on  the  meagre  supplies  of  the 
district,  which  were  very  poor.  At  one 
time  it  caused  me  the  deepest  anxiety, 
as  in  consequence  of  the  weather  all 
communications  were  temporarily  sus- 
pended ;  but  the  cheery  manner  and  dis- 
position of  this  splendid  battalion*  did 
a  great  deal  to  disperse  this  anxiety. 
What  struck  me  most  forcibly  was  your 
extraordinary  power  of  marching.  I 
have  frequently  noticed  that  when  the 
cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  were 
engaged  (happily  very  slightly)  in  these 
operations,  I  have  been  sui|5rised  on 
looking  round  to  see  this  splendid 
battalion  close  behind  and  extended  ready 
to  take  part  in  the  fighting,  and  have 
wondered  how  they  got  there.  Another 
impoi'tant  item  I  wish  to  remark  upon 


*The  Scots  Guards. 
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is  the  inngnifioent  lUMimoi-  in  wliich  tliis 
battalion  perfoi-med  outpost  duty  and 
nitrht  work.  On  sevei-al  occasions  news 
has  come  to  nie  tlirouyli  uiy  Intelligence 
Department  of  a  meditated  attack  on  the 
camp  of  this  column,  but  owing  to  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  outposts  were 
thrown  out  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
sentries  the  attack  was  never  developed. 

"  Another  thing  I  noticed  was  the 
highly  disciplined  state  of  the  battalion. 
It  is  not  always  in  lighting  that  a  soldier 
proves  his  qualities.  Though  at  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  you  had 
hard  fighting  and  heavy  losses,  the  past 
few  weeks  stand  unsurpassed,  I  believe, 
i'or  hardships  in  the  history  of  the 
campaign.  I  thank  every  officer  and 
non-commissioned  officer  for  the  great 
assistance  given  to  me  during  these 
operations.  iShould  your  service  be 
required  elsewhere,  or  further  hardships 
have  to  be  endured,  I  know  you  will  do 
as  you  have  done  before.  I  wish  you  all 
good-bye." 

In  June  French,  worn  in  health  but 
energetic  as  ever,  was  entrusted  with 
similar  sweeping  operations  in  Cape 
Colony,  where  rebels  were  numerous  and 
sedition  plentiful.  Finally,  on  the  31st 
May,  1902,  peace  was  signed  at  Pretoria. 
Unlike  so  many  of  his  colleagues  holding 
high  rank  in  the  service,  the  General  left 
South  Africa  with  a  greatly  enhanced 
reputation.  It  was  recognised  beyond 
question  that  he  was  the  finest  cavalry 
leader  in  the  British  Army. 

Like  "  Bobs,"  >Sir  John  French  is  a 
commander  in  whom  Tommy  Atkins 
places  implicit  trust.  He  is  quite  con- 
vinced that,  like  the  King,  he  can  do  no 
wrong.  In  the  trenches  soldiers  who 
went  tlu'ough  the  Boer  War  and  are  now 
with  the  Expeditionary  Force  love  to 
relate  those  little  personal  anecdotes 
which  so  intimately  reveal  the  type  of 
man  under  whom  they  are  serving.  One 
of  them  has  to  do  with  certain  happenings 
at  Strydfontein  after  an  unusually 
exhausting  day.  After  searching  about 
for  some  time  Fi^ench  and  his  staff  found 
a  house  containing  one  bed.  The  General 
willingly  surrendered  it  to  an  officer.  "  I 
don't  care  where  I  sleep,"  he  said,  as  he 
flung  off"  his  boots  and  stretched  himself 
on  the  floor  And  there  he  remained 
until  the  next  morning. 

While  he  was  carrying  on  his  notable 
work  in  South  Afi'ica  French  was 
pi'omoted  to  the  rank  of  jMajor-General, 
and  was  mentioned  ia  despatches  many 


times.  He  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1900, 
K.C.M.G.  in  1902,  G.C.V.O.  in  1905,  and 
G.C.B.  in  1909.  From  1901  until  1907 
he  connnanded  the  1st  Army  Corps, 
becoming  in  the  latter  year  Inspector 
General  of  the  Forces  and  First  Military 
Member  of  the  Army  Council,  with  the 
rank  of  General.  These  offices  he  retained 
until  recer  tly,  resigning  them  owing  to 
the  Curragh  episode.  Sir  John  French 
became  a  Field-Marshal  in  1913. 

To  the  Rescue  of  Gallant  Little 
Belgium. 

THE  importance  of  a  news  item 
in  the  London  Gazette  is  not  to  be 
assessed  by  the  amount  of  space  it 
occupies.  For  instance,  in  its  issue  of  the 
4th  August,  1914,  there  appeared  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"  Field-Marshal  Sir  John  D.  P.  French, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.M.G.,  to  be 
Inspector  General  of  the  Forces.  Dated 
Aug.  1,  1914." 

On  the  same  day  as  the  publication  of 
the  above  the  Admii^alty  announced  that 
Admii'al  Sir  John  Jellicoe  had  assumed 
supreme  command  of  the  Home  Fleets. 
Twenty-four  hours  later  Earl  Kitchener 
became  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  It 
■  was  upon  these  three  personalities  that 
public  interest  centred  when  Great 
Britain,  to  her  abiding  glory,  flung  down 
the  gauntlet  to  Imperial  Germany. 

On  tiie  3rd  August  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
we  had  not  made  an  engagement  to  send 
the  Expeditionary  Foice  out  of  the 
country,  but  he  added  the  significant  fact 
that  the  mobilisation  of  the  Army  was 
taking  place.  Just  be'ore  reaching  the 
House  he  had  been  informed  that  the 
King  had  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  King  of  the  Belgians  : 

"  Remembering  the  nvimerous  proofs  of 
your  Majesty's  friendship  and  that  of 
your  predeces.sor,  and  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  England  in  1870,  and  the  proof 
of  friendship  you  have  just  given  us 
again,  I  make  a  supreme  appeal  to  the 
diplomatic  intervention  of  your  Majesty's 
Government  to  safeguai-d  the  integrity  of 
Belgium." 

The  time  for  diplomatic  intervention 
was  gone.  i 

The  telegram  was  read  in  the  afternoon. 
When  the  sitting  was  resumed  in  the 
evening,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  announced 
that  during  the  interim  further  iuronuui* 
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tion  had  come  to  baud  from  the  Belgian 
Legation  in  London : 

"  '  Germany  sent  yesterday  evening  at 
7  o'clock  a  ISTote  proposing  to  Belgium 
friendly  neutrality  covering  free  passage 
on  Belgian  territory,  promising  main- 
tenance of  independence  of  the  kingdom 
and  possessions  at  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  thi'eatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
treat  Belgium  as  an  enemy.  A  time-limit 
of  twelve  hours  was  fixed  for  a  reply. 
Belgium  has  answered  that  an  attack  on 
her  neutrality  would  be  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  nations,  that  to 
accept  the  German  propo^als  would  be  to 
sacrifice  the  honour  of  a  nation  conscious 
of  its  duty.  Belgium  is  firmly  resolved 
to  repel  aggression  by  all  possible  means.' 
Of  course,  I  can  only  say  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  must  take  into  grave  con- 
sideration the  information  which  they 
have  received.  I  make  no  further  com- 
ment upon  it." 

At  the  moment  that  Sir  Edward  Grey 
was  addressing  the  House  a  Prussian 
regiment  was  busying  itself  by  deploying 
along  the  Belgian  frontier  in  the  neigh- 
boui'hood  of  Moresnee,  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  obstructing  the  roads. 

On  the  4th  August — that  is  to  say  the 
day  following  the  above  pronouncements 
— we  declared  war  on  Germany,  and 
German  troops  entered  Belgian  territory, 
as  they  had  done  that  of  the  neutral  state 
of  Luxemburg  on  the  2nd  inst.  The 
perfidy  of  the  Power  that  for  years  has 
been  a  menace  to  its  neighbours  is  abun- 
dantly clear.  By  the  Treaty  of  London, 
1839,  which  the  Imperial  Chancellor  has 
contemptuously  called  "a  scrap  of  paper," 
not  only  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  but  Prussia  herself  recognised 
Belgium  as  an  independent  neutral  state. 
Moreover,  in  1870,  at  the  time  of  the 
Fi-anco  -  German  War,  Germany  and 
France  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  whereby  the  latter  Power  under- 
took to  defend  Belgium  with  the  bel- 
ligerent who  maintained  that  country's 
integrity  against  the  one  who  violated  it, 
should  such  an  event  happen.  If  further 
confirmation  were  necessary  as  to  the 
exact  status  of  a  neutral  power,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  Articles  drawn  up  by 
the  Great  Powers  at  the  Hague  Peace 
Conference  of  1907,  viz.:  "  Belligerenta 
are  forbidden  to  move  across  the  territory 
of  a  neutral  power  troops  or  convoys, 
either  of  munitions  of  war  or  supplies." 

This,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  France,  is  the  reason 


why  we  are  co-operating  with  France  in 
fighting  the  Kaiser's  legions,  and  why  a 
British  Marine  Brigade  and  two  Naval 
Brigades  were  sent  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Antwerp  during  the  last  week  of  the 
attack,  which  ended  in  the  brave  Belgian 
garrison  being  forced  to  I'etire  after  a 
most  gallant  resistance.  The  fall  of  the 
city  was  due  to  the  military  machinery 
that  the  Germans  were  able  to  bring  into 
the  field,  and  not  to  superior  generalship. 
Their  two  hundred  heavy  siege  guns 
rendered  the  place  untenable. 

Belgium  offered  a  magnificent  front 
throughout  the  whole  terrible  campaign, 
and  stei'nly  lefused  to  listen  to  every 
overture  made  to  her  by  her  relentless 
conquerors.  As  we  read  of  her  resistance 
day  by  day  we  marvelled.  Louvain 
occupied  and  destroyed,  Brussels  aban- 
doned, Li^ge  and  Namur  captured, 
Dinant  decimated,  Termonde  bombarded, 
Antwerp  shelled.  Thus  the  tragedy 
developed  with  I'elentless  irony.  The 
Land  of  the  Flemings  and  Walloons,  like 
Jerusalem  of  old,  has  become  heaps.  All 
for  a  "scrap  of  paper."  Yet  her  story 
will  ring  down  the  ages  that  are  to  come 
as  something  more  than  an  inspiring 
legend,  and  her  desert  shall  blossom  like 
the  rose. 

Do  you  remember  Carlyle's  lecture  on 
"The  Hero  as  King"?  There  is  one 
passage  which  ably  sums  up  the  character 
of  Albert  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians  :  "  He 
is  practically  the  summary  for  us  of  all 
the  various  figures  of  Heroism ;  Priest, 
Teacher,  whatsoever  of  earthly  or  of 
spiritual  dignity  we  can  fancy  to  reside 
in  a  man,  embodies  itself  here,  to 
command  over  us,  to  furnish  us  with 
constant  practical  teaching,  to  tell  lis  for 
the  day  and  hour  what  we  are  to  do."  A 
King  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  newest 
conscript  from  the  field  or  the  factory, 
soiling  his  royal  trousers  with  the  mud  of 
the  trenches,  eating  the  rations  of  the 
common  soldier,  encouraging  and  inspirit- 
ing the  defenders,  defying  the  oncoming 
hordes  until  the  last  haven  of  refuge  was 
in  flames — a  King  in  very  truth  and  a 
Man  withal,  who  is  a  Hero  in  every 
country  which  still  retains  the  word 
Chivalry  in  its  dictionaries  and  holds  its 
practice  as  of  more  value  than  ten 
thousand  crowns. 

In  dealing  with  the  great  work  which 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  has 
already  carried  out  in  the  field  there  is 
one  in sui'mountable  obstacle  which  every 
chronicler  encounters.     The  rigid  censor- 
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ship  exercised  by  those  in  authority 
absohitely  preckides  the  pubHcation  of 
details  regarding  tl)o  number  of  troops 
sent  out,  the  regiments  employed,  and 
even  the  namei  of  those  holding  lesser 
commands.  In  extenuation  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  are  fighting  no  oi'dinary 
foe.  The  Kaiser  is  a  median'alist  with  a 
card-index,  and  on  that  card-index  is 
jotted  down  every  item  likely  to  be  of 
service.  The  system  has  its  defects,  but 
as  the  military  biography  of  every  notable 
officer  is  known  to  the  German  War 
Office,  information  as  to  his  whereabouts 
might  have  important  results.  For 
instance,  if  he  is  particidarly  able  that 
part  of  the  enemy's  line  would  be 
strengthened  so  as  to  discount  his  move- 
ments so  far  as  was  possible. 

On  the  18th  August  it  was  officially 
stated  the  "  The  Expeditionary  Force,  as 
detailed  for  foi-eign  service,  has  been 
safely  landed  on  French  soil.  The 
embarkation,  transportation,  and  disem- 
barkation of  men  and  stores  were  alike 
carried  through  with  the  greatest  possible 
pi'ecision  and  without  a  single  casualty." 

The  past^age,  of  course,  had  been  made 


the  safety  and  honour  of  my  Empire. 
Belgium,  whose  country  we  ai-e  pledged 
to  defend,  has  been  attacked,  and  Fi-ance 
is  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  same 
powerful  foe. 

"  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  you,  ray 
soldiers.  Duty  is  your  watch woi-d.  and  T 
know  your  duty  will  be  nobly  done.  1 
shall  follow  your  every  movement  with 
deepest  interest  and  mark  with  eager 
satisfaction  your  daily  progress.  Indeed, 
3'our  welfare  will  never  be  absent  from 
my  thoughts. 

"  I  pray  God  to  bless  you  and  guard 
you  and  bring  you  back  victorious." 

Major  Redway,  writing  in  the  Globe, 
suggests  that  "  in  all  probability "  the 
fighting  portion  of  the  Force  numbered 
3,949  officers  and  113.758  other  ranks, 
making  117,707  men  inall,wdth  456  field 
guns  and  howitzers,  24  heavy  guns,  and 
168  machine  guns.  Whatever  the  num- 
bers may  have  totalled,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  wonderful  way  in  which 
this  army  had  been  brought  into  being. 
When  it  is  considered  that  munitions, 
horses,  motor  cars  and  cycles,  carts, 
waggons,  and  other  necessaries  had  to  be 
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The  British  Expeditionary  Force  disembarking  at  Boulogne. 


some  days  before  the  above  announcement 
was  made  public,  and  the  King  had  taken 
leave  of  the  Force  at  Aldershot  on  the 
11th.  His      farewell      telegram     was 

received  by  the  troops  at  Southampton, 
and  runs  as  follows  : 

home   to 


"  You  are  leaving 


fight  for 


collected,  that  troops  from  many  centres 
had  to  be  concentrated  and  convoyed 
across  the  Channel,  the  fact  that  no  mis- 
hap whatever  occurred,  partakes  almost 
of  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  Incidentally 
it  is  also  a  testimonial  to  the  British 
Navy,  without  whose  help  no  expedition 
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can  leave  our  shoi^es.  The  ports  of  dis- 
embarkation included  Boulogne,  Calais, 
Dunkirk,  and  Ostend. 

A  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Mail  furnishes  the  following  gi-aphic 
description  of  the  landing  of  the  troops 
at  Boulogne : 

"For  two  days  the  finest  troops  England 
has  ever  sent  acioss  the  sea  have  been 
marching  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
old  Boulogne  in  solid  columns  of  khaki, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  them,  roar- 
ing as  they  pass  that  new  slogan  of 
Englishmen  :  '  Are  you.  downheai-ted  V 
.  .  ,  '  No-o-o-o-o-o !'...'  Shall 
we  win  ?'...'  Ye-e-e-e-s-s-s  !' 

"At  six  o'clock  yesterday,"  the  corre- 
spondent continues,  "  General  Sir  John 
French  came,  the  man  under  whom  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  British  troops  will 
fight.  He  came  like  the  great  commander, 
standing  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  scout 
'  Sentinel,'  with  his  war  staflf  round  him. 
Boulogne  rushed  to  the  quays  and  i-aised 
a  cheer  as  the  black  and  warlike  '  Sentinel,' 
with  her  decks  cleared  for  action  and 
crowded  with  sailors,  slipped  into  the 
harbour.  On  the  quay  stood  '  Daru, 
Governor  of  Boulogne,'  by  permission  of 
whom  in  these  martial  days  all  things 
happen  in  this  town,  white-haired  and 
white-moustached,  the  embodiment  of 
French  official  courtesy  and  military 
precision. 

"  A  crane  swung  a  long  gangway  from 
quay  to  war-vessel,  and  Daru  descended. 
For  two  minutes  the  General  and  the 
Governor  stood  talking,  each  with  his 
hand  raised  to  the  salute.  It  was  one  of 
the  historic  moments  of  this  marvellous 
war,  this  oflicial  meeting  of  the  military 
governor  of  this  ancient  fortified  city, 
which  has  many  times  listened  to  the 
clash  of  arms  between  England  and 
France,  with  the  commander  of  a  British 
force,  now  for  the  first  time  landing  with 
all  arms  in  full  panoply  of  war  as  a  fx"iend 
and  an  ally." 

On  the  15th  Sir  John  French  went  to 
Paris  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  M. 
Poincare,  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public. When  his  train  drew  up  at  the 
Gare  du  Nord  station  he  received  a 
magnificent  reception,  and  there  were 
loud  cries  of  "  Vive  I'Angleterre  !  Vive 
la  Fi'ance  !  Vive  le  Roi  George  !  Vive 
French  !"  When  the  General's  motor- 
car started  women  and  children  thi-ew 
into  it  tricolour  cockades  and  miniature 
British  flags. 

It   was  not  until   Monday,   the    24:th 


August,  that  ofiicial  news  came  to  hand 
that  the  British  forces  had  been  fighting 
the  Germans.  The  announcement  was 
couched  in  guarded  language,  and  merely 
stated  that  on  the  previous  Sunday  our 
soldiers  had  been  engaged  all  day  and 
after  dark  with  the  enemy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Belgian  mining  city  of 
Mons,  and  held  their  ground.  The  fall  of 
the  strongly-fortified  city  of  Namur,  how- 
ever, necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  a 
portion  of  the  allied  troops  from  the  line 
of  the  Sambre  to  their  original  defensive 
position  on  the  French  frontier. 

It  was,  to  use  an  apparent  Iiishism,  a 
magnificent  start  but  a  bad  beginning. 

Now  let  us  try  to  follow  the  aflair  as 
Sir  John  French  lelated  it  in  his  despatch 
to  Loixl  Kitchener,  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  10th  of  the  following 
month  : 

"  The  line  taken  up  extended  along 
the  line  of  the  canal  from  Conde  on  the 
west,  through  Mons  and  Binche  on  the 
east.  This  line  was  taken  \\\>  as  follows : — 
Fi'om  Conde  to  Mons  inclusive  Avas 
assigned  to  the  Second  Corps,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  Second  Corps  from  Mons  the 
First  Corps  was  posted.  The  5th  Cavalry 
Brigado  was  placed  at  Binche." 

The  Cavalry  Division  was  kept  as  much 
as  possible  as  a  reserve,  the  forward 
reconnaissance  being  entrusted  to  the  5th 
Cavaliy  Brigade  under  Brigadier-General 
Sir  Philip  Chetwode,  assisted  by  a  few 
squadrons  under  General  Allenby. 

"  During  the  22nd  and  23rd  these 
advanced  squadrons  did  some  excellent 
work,  some  of  them  penetrating  as  far  as 
Soignes,  and  several  encounters  took 
place  in  which  our  troops  showed  to  great 
advantage." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23i-d  Sir 
John  French  explained  to  his  lieutenants 
Genei^al  JoSre's  plan. 

"  Fi'om  information  I  received  from 
French  headquai'ters  I  understood  that 
little  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two,  of 
the  enemy's  Army  Corps,  with  perhaps 
one  Cavalry  Division,  were  in  front  of 
my  position,  and  I  was  aware  of  no 
attempted  outflanking  movement  by  the 
enemy.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  fact  that  my  patrols  encountered 
no  undue  opposition  in  their  reconnoitring 
operations.  The  observation  of  my 
aeroplanes  seemed  also  to  bear  out  this 
estimate. 

"  About  3  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  23rd, 
reports  began  coming  in  to  the  efiect  that 
the  enemy  was  commencing  an  attack  on 
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the  INFons  line,  apparently  in  some 
sti-ength,  but  that  the  right  of  the 
position  from  Mons  and  Bray  was  being 
particularly  threatened . 

•'The  commander  of  the  First  Corps 
had  pushed  his  tiank  back  to  some  high 
ground  south  of  Bray,  and  the  5th  Cavalry 
Brig.rde  evacuated  Binche,  moving 
slightly  soutli.  The  enemy  thereupon 
occupied  Binche. 

"  The  right  of  the  3rd  Division,  under 
General  Hamilton,  was  at  Mons,  which 
formed  a  somewhat  dangerous  salient,* 
and  I  directed  the  commander  of  the 
Second  Corps  to  be  careful  not  to  keep 
the  troops  on  this  salient  too  long,  but  if 
threatened  seriously  to  draw  back  tiie 
centre  behind  Mons.  This  was  done 
before  dark. 

"  In  the  meantime,  about  5  p.m.,"  Sir 
John  French  continues,  "  I  received  a 
most  unexpected  message  from  General 
Joffre  by  telegraph,  telling  me  that  at 
least  three  German  corps,  viz.,  a  reserve 
corps,  the  4th  Corps,  and  the  9th  Corps, 
were  moving  on  my  position  in  front,  and 
that  the  2nd  Corps  was  engaged  in  a 
turning  movement  from  the  direction  of 
Tournay.  He  also  informed  me  that  the 
two  i-eserve  French  divisions  and  the  5th 
French  army  on  my  right  were  retiring, 
the  Germans  having  on  the  previous  day 
gained  possession  of  the  passages  on  the 
Sambre  between  Charleroi  and  Namur. 

"  In  view  of  the  possibility  of  my  being 
driven  from  the  Mons  position,  I  had 
previously  ordered  a  position  in  rear  to 
be  reconnoitred.  The  position  rested  on 
the  fortress  of  Maubeuge  on  the  ris;ht 
and  extended  west  to  Jenlain,  south-west 
of  Valenciennes  on  the  left.  The  position 
was  reported  difficult  to  hold,  because 
standing  crops  and  buildings  made  the 
siting  of  trenches  very  difficult  and 
limited  the  field  of  fire  in  many  import- 
ant localities.  It  nevertheless  afforded  a 
few  good  artillery  positions. 

"  When  the  news  of  the  retirement  of 
the  French  and  the  heavy  Gei'man 
threatening  on  mv  front  reached  me,  I 
endeavoured  to  confirm  it  by  aeroplane 
reconnaissance,  and  as  a  result  of  this  I 
determined  to  effect  a  retirement  to  the 
Maubeuge  position  at  daybreak  on  the 
24th. 

"  A  cei't.ain  amount  of  fighting  con- 
tinued along  the  whole  line  throughout 
the  night,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  24th 
the    2ud  Division,   from  the  ncighbour- 

*  Projecting  outwardly. 


hooil  of  llainiiguies,  made  a  powerful 
demonstration  as  if  to  retake  Binche. 
Tliis  was  supported  by  the  artillery 
of  both  the  Lst  and  2nd  Divisions, 
whilst  the  1st  Division  took  up  a 
supporting    position    in    the    neighbour- 


hood of  Peissant. 
this  demonstration 
retired    on  the  line 


Under  cover  of 
the  Second  Corps 
Dour — Quarouble — 
Frameiies.  The  3rd  Division  on  the 
right  of  the  corps  suff'ered  consider.ible 
loss  in  this  opei'ation  from  the  enemy, 
who  had  retaken  Mons. 

"  The  Second  Corps  halted  on  this  line, 
where  they  partially  entrenched  them- 
selves, enabling  Sir  Douglas  Haig  with 
the  First  Corps  gradually  to  withdraw  to 
the  new  position ;  and  he  effected  this 
without  much  further  loss,  reaching  the 
line  Bavai — Maubeuge  about  7  p.m.  To- 
wards midday  the  enemy  appeared  to  be 
directing  his  principal  effort  against  our 
left. 

"  I  had  previously  ordered  General 
Allenby  with  the  Cavalry  to  act  vigorously 
in  advance  of  my  left  front  and  endeavour 
to  take  the  pressure  off". 

"  About  7.30  p.m.  General  Allenby 
received  a  message  from  Sir  Charles 
Fergusson,  commanding  the  5th  Division, 
saying  that  he  was  very  hard  pressed  and 
in  urgent  need  of  support.  On  receipt 
of  this  message  General  Allenby  drew^  in 
the  Cavalry  and  endeavoui'ed  to 
direct  support  to  the  5th  Division. 

"  During  the  course  of  this  operation 
General  De  Lisle,  of  the  2nd  Cavalry 
Brigade,  thought  he  saw  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  paralyse  the  further  advance  of 
the  enemy's  infantry  by  making  a 
mounted  attack  on  his  flank.     He  formed 


bring 


this 


purpose, 


but 


up  and  advanced  for 
was  held  up  by  wire  about  500  yards 
from  the  objective,  and  the  9th  Lancers 
and  18th  Hussars  suffered  severely  in  the 
retirement  of  the  bi-igade. 

"The  19th  Infantry  Brigade,  which 
had  been  guarding  the  line  of  communi- 
cations, w^as  brought  up  by  rail  to 
Valenciennes  on  the  22nd  and  23rd.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  they  were 
moved  out  to  a  position  south  of 
Quarouble  to  suppoi't  the  left  flank  of  the 
Second  Corps. 

"  With  the  assistance  of  the  Cavalry, 
Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien  was  enabled 
to  effect  his  retreat  to  a  new  position  ; 
although,  having  two  corps  of  the  enemy 
on  his  front  and  one  threatening  his  flank, 
he  suffered  great  losses  in  doing  .so. 

"  At  nightfall  the  position  was  occupied 
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by  the  Second  Corps  to  the  west  of  Bavai,      ment  of  the  Second  and  First  Corps  to  the 
the  First  Corps  to  the  right.      The  right      new  position, 
was    protected   by  the  foi'tress  of    Mau- 
benge,  the  left    by  the    19tl\  Brigade  in      to 
position   between  Jenlain   and   Bry,   and 


■  Although  the  troops  had  been  ordered 

occupy    the    Cambrai — Le    Catean — 

Landrecies  position,  and  the  ground   had 

during  the  25th  been    ])artially  prepared 

and   entrenched,   I    had   gi-ave    donl)ts — 


accumulating 


strength  of  the  enemy 
against  me — as  to  the  wisdom  of  standing 
there  tg  fight. 

"  Having  regard  to  the  continued  re- 
tirement of  the  Fi-ench  on  my  right,  my 
exposed  left  flank,  the  tendency  of  the 
enemy's  western  corps  (TI.)  to  envelop 
me,  and,   more  than  all,  the   exhausted 


the  Cavaliy  on  the  oviter  flank. 

''The  French  were  still  retiring,  and 
had  no  support  except  such  as  was  aflTorded  owing  to  information  I  received  as  to  the 
by  the  fortress  of  Manbeuge,  and  the  de- 
termined attempt  of  the  enemy  to  get 
round  my  left  flank  assui'ed  me  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  hemmeagain.st  that  place 
and  sun-ound  me.  I  felt  that  not  a 
moment  must  be  lost  in  retiring  to 
another  position. 

"  I  had  every  I'eason  to  believe  that  the 
enemy's  forces  were  somewhat 
exhausted,  and  I  knew  that 
they  had  suffered  heavy  losses. 
I  hoped,  therefore,  that  his 
pursuit  would  net  be  too 
vigorous  to  prevent  me  efiect- 
ing  my  object. 

"  Tlie  operation,  however, 
was  full  of  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, not  only  owing  to  the 
very  superior  forces  in  my 
front,  but  also  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  troops. 

"  The  retirement  was  re- 
commenced in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  the  25th  to  a  position 
in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Le 
Cateau,  and  rearguards  were 
ordered  to  be  clear  of  the 
Manbeuge — Bavai — Eth  road 
by  5.30  a.m. 

"  Two  Cavahy  Brigades, 
with  the  Divisional  Cavalry  of 
the  Second  Corps,  covered 
the  movement  of  the  Second 
Coi'ps.  The  remainder  of  the 
Cavalry  Division  v/ith  the 
19th  Brigade,  the  whole  under 
the  command  of  General 
Allenby,  covered  the  west 
flank. 

"  The  4th  Division  com- 
menced its  detrainment  at 
Le  Cateau  on  Sunday,  the 
23rd,  and  by  the  morning  of 
the  25th  eleven  battalions  and 
of    artillery,    with 


a 


brigade 


Sir 


Divisional     Staff,      were     a:\ailable      for 
service. 

"  I  ordered  General  Snow  to  move  out 
to  take  up  a  position  with  his  right 
south  of  Solesmes,  his  left  resting  on  the 
Cambrai — Le  Cateau  road  south  of  La 
Cahprie.  In  this  position  the  division 
rendered  great  help  to  the  effective  retire- 


[Photo:  Lainlert   Weston. 

John  French  as  he  was  in  1900. 

condition  of  the  troops,  I  decided  to  make 
a  determined  effort  to  continue  the  retreat 
till  I  could  put  some  substantial  obstacle, 
such  as  the  Somme  or  the  Oise,  between 
my  troops  and  the  enemy,  and  afford  the 
former  some  opportunity  of  rest  and  re- 
organisation. Orders  were  therefore  sent 
to  the  Corps    Commandeis   to   continue 
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their  retreat  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could 
towards  the  general  line  Vermand — St. 
Quentin — Ribeniont. 

"  The  Cavalry,  under  General  Allenby, 
were  ordered  to  cover  the  retiienient. 

"  Throughout  the  25th,  and  far  into 
the  evening,  the  First  Corps  continued 
its  march  on  Landrecies,  following  the 
road  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Foret  de  Mormal,  and  arrived  at  Landre- 
cies about  ten  o'clock.  I  had  intended 
that  the  Cor})s  should  come  further  west, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Le  Cateavi 
and  Landrecies,  but  the  men  were  ex- 
hausted and  could  not  get  further  in 
without  rest. 

"  'L'he  enem}^,  however,  would  not  allow 
them  this  rest,  and  about  9.30  p.m.  a 
report  was  received  that  the  4th  Guards 
]irigade  in  Landrecies  was  heavily 
attacked  by  troops  of  the  9th  German 
Army  Corps  who  were  coming  through 
the  forest  on  the  north  of  the  town. 

"  This  brigade  fought  most  gallantly, 
and  caused  the  enemy  to  sutler  tremendous 
loss  in  issuing  from  the  forest  into  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  town.  This  loss  has 
been  estimated  from  reliable  sources  at 
from  700  to  LOOO. 

"  At  the  same  time  information  reached 
me  from  Sir  Douglas  Haig  that  his 
1st  Division  was  also  heavily  engaged 
south  and  east  of  Marsoilles. 

"  I  sent  lU'gent  messages  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  two  French  lleserve  Divi- 
sions on  my  right  to  come  up  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  First  Corps,  which  they 
eventually  did.  Partly  owing  to  this 
assistance,  but  mainly  to  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  Sir  Douiflas  Haigf  ex- 
tricated  his  Corps  fiom  an  exceptionally 
difficult  position  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  they  were  able  at  dawn  to  resume 
their  march  south  towards  Wassigny  on 
Guise. 

"  By  about  6  p.m.  the  Second  Corps 
had  got  into  position  with  their  right  on 
Le  Cateau,  their  left  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Caudry,  and  the  line  of  defence 
was  continued  thence  by  the  4th  Division 
towards  Seranvillers,  the 
thrown  back. 

"  During  the  fighting  on  the  24th  and 
25th  the  cavalry  became  a  good  deal 
scattered,  but  by  the  early  morning  of  the 
26th  General  Allenby  had  succeeded  in 
concentrating  two  brigades  to  the  south 
of  Cambrai. 

"  The  4th  Division  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  General  Officer  Com- 
manding the  Second  Army  Corps. 


left     being 


"On  the  24th  the  French  Cavalry 
Corps,  consisting  of  three  divisions  under 
General  Sordet,  had  been  in  billets  north 
of  Avesnes.  On  my  way  back  from 
liavai,  which  was  my  '  Poste  de  Com- 
mandcment'  during  the  fighting  of  the 
23rd  and  24th,  I  visited  Grneial  Sordet 
and  earnestly  requested  his  co-operation 
and  support 

"  He  promised  to  obtain  sanction  from 
his  Army  Commander  to  act  on  my  left 
flank,  but  said  his  horses  were  too  tired  to 
move  before  the  next  day.  Although  he 
rendered  me  valuable  assi.stance  late  in 
the  retirement,  he  was  unable,  for  the 
I'easons  given,  to  aftbrd  me  any  suppoi-t  on 
the  most  critical  day  of  all.  viz.,  the  26th. 

"  At  daybreak  it  became  apparent  that 
the  enemy  was  throwing  the  bulk  of  his 
strength  against  the  left  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Second  Coi'ps  and  the 
4th  Division. 

"  At  this  time  the  guns  of  four  German 
Army  Corps  were  in  position  against 
them,  and  Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorrien 
reported  to  me  that  he  judged  it  im- 
possible to  continue  his  retirement  at 
daybreak  (as  ordered)  in  face  of  such  an 
attack. 

"  I  sent  him  orders  to  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  break  ofl'  the  action  and 
retire  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  as 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  send  him  any 
suppoi't,  the  First  Corps  being  at  the 
moment  incapable  of  movement. 

"  The  Fi-ench  Cavalry  (Jorps,  under 
General  Sordet,  was  coming  up  on  my 
left  rear  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  sent 
an  urgent  message  to  hini  to  do  his  ut- 
most to  come  up  and  support  the 
retirement  of  my  left  flank;  but,  owing 
to  the  fatigue  of  his  horses,  he  found 
himself  unable  to  intervene  in  any  way. 

"  There  had  been  no  time  to  entrench 
the  position  properly,  but  the  troops 
showed  a  magnificent  front  to  the  terrible 
fire     which     confronted      them.  The 

Artillery,  although  outmatched  by  at 
least  four  to  one,  made  a  splendid  fight, 
and  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  their 
opponents. 

"  At  length  it  became  apparent  that 
if  complete  annihilation  was  to  be  avoided 
a  retirement  must  be  attempted ;  and 
the  order  was  given  to  commence  it 
about  3.30  p.m. 

"  The  movement  was  covered  with  the 
mo.st  devoted  intrepidity  and  determina- 
tion by  the  Artillery,  which  had  itself 
sutiered  heavily,  and  the  tine  work  done 
by   the    Cavalry  in    the   further  retreat 
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from  i\\<^  position  nssistcd  inaterially  in 
the  final  completion  of  this  most  didieult 
aiul  da,n,<?erous  operation. 

''  Fortunately,  tho  enemy  hail  himself 
suffered  too  heavily  to  engage  in  an 
energetic  pursuit. 

"  I  cannot  close  the  hrief  account  of 
this  glorious  stand  of  tlie  British  troops 
without  putting  on  record  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
I'emlered  by  General  Sir  Horace  Smith- 
Dorr  ien. 

"  I  say  without  he-iitation  that  the 
saving  of  tlie  left  wing  of  the  Army 
nniler  my  connnand  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  August  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  unless  a  commander  of 
rare  and  unusual  coolness,  intrepidity, 
and  determination,  had  been  present  to 
personally  conduct  the  operations. 

"  The  retreat  was  continued  far  into 
the  niglit  of  the  26th,  and  through  the 
27th  and  28th,  on  which  date  the  troops 
halted  on  the  line  Noyon — Chauny — La 
Fere,  having  then  thrown  off  the  weight 
of  the  eneniy's  pursuit. 

"On  the  27th  and  28th  I  was  much 
indebted  to  Genei'al  Soi'det  and  the 
French  Cavalry  Division  which  he  com- 
mands for  materially  assisting  my  retire- 
ment and  successfully  driving  back  some 
of  the  enemy  on  Cambi'ai. 

"General  d'Amade  also,  with  the  Gist 
and  62nd  French  Reserve  Divisions, 
moved  down  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arras  on  the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
took  much  pressure  off  the  rear  of  the 
British  Forces. 

"  This  clo.-^es  the  period  covering  the 
heavy  fighting  which  commenced  at  Mons 
on  Sunday  alternoon,  23rd  August,  and 
which  really  constituted  a  four  days' 
battle. 

"At  this  point,  therefore,  I  propose  to 
close  the  present  dispatch. 

"  I  deeply  deplore  the  very  serious 
losses  which  the  British  Foi'ces  have 
suffered  in  this  great  battle ;  but  they 
were  inevitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 


the  British  Army — only  two  days  after  a 
concentration  by  rail  —  was  cal'ed  upon 
to  withstand  a  vigorous  attack  of  five 
Gerniiin  Army  Corps." 

Sir  John  French  then  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  skill  evinced  by  the  officers,  and 
the  magnificent  fighting  spirit  displayed 
by  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
As  to  the  work  of  the  Boyal  Flying- 
Corps,  hitherto  an  unknown  factor  in 
warfare,  "their  skill,  energy,  and  perse- 
verance have  been  beyond  all  praise. 
They  have  furnislied  me  with  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  information  which 
has  been  of  incalculable  value  in  the 
conduct  of  the  operations.  Fired  at 
constantly  both  by  friend  and  foe,  and 
not  hesitating  to  fly  in  every  kind  of 
weather,  they  have  remained  undaunted 
throughout.  Further,  by  actually  fight- 
ing in  the  air,  they  have  succeeded  in 
destroying  five  of  the  enemy's  machines." 

This  is  the  plain,  straightfoi'ward  story 
of  a  desperate  battle  against  heavy  odds, 
as  told  by  the  Connnander-in-Chief  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force.  Had  the 
British  Army  failed  to  keep  back  the  five 
German  Army  Corps  the  probability  is 
that  the  enemy  wovdd  have  crushed  the 
French  Armies  retreating  from  Chai'leroi. 

We  will  now  review  the  iattle  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who,  occupying 
humble  positions  in  the  firing  line,  dis- 
played "  the  magnificent  fighting  spirit  ' 
I'emarked  upon  by  Sir  John  French. 

The  following  account  by  a  wounded 
non-commissioned  officer  of  a  Highland 
I'egiment  appeared  in  the  London  Evening 
Neics : 

"  I  was  in  all  the  fighting,  and  was 
only  brought  down  by  a  stray  bullet  in 
my  leg  as  the  enemy  was  falling  back 
after  their  last  desperate  attempt  to  crush 
our  foi-ce. 

"  It  happened  that  we  wei'e  posted  at 
the  weakest  point.  While  the  French 
had  got  their  eyes  on  the  centre  the  whole 
available  force  of  the  Germans  were 
hurled  at  us,  and  befoie  we  had  time  to 
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look  round  the  lid  of  hell  was  lifted,  and 
we  were  in  it  up  to  the  neck.     ■*" 

"  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  Ave  came 
through  it  as  well  as  we  did.  Anything 
more  astonishing  than  the  way  the 
Germans  were  thrown  at  us  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  The  Germans  were 
bent  on  getting  through  our  lines  at 
any  cost  in  men,  and  it  was  simply  one 
grand  procession  of  men  toeing  the  death 
line  in  the  hope  of  wearing  us  out, 

"  At  first  the  Germans  came  on  with 
easy  confidence,  as  though  they  were  out 
for  a  picnic,  but  when  our  fire  began  to 
tear  through  their  ranks,  leaving  ugly 
gaps  a  yard  wide  here  and  there,  they 
apparently  began  to  realise  that  a  funeral 
march  was  more  appropriate  than  the 
skip  of  the  beanf  easter,  and  their  approach 
was  less  confident. 

"  When  we  began  our  first  retreat  on 
Monday  the  Germans  pressed  forward  all 
available  arms  to  harass  us,  and  they 
tried  desperately  to  shepherd  us  into 
positions  to  the  south-west  that  would 
have  broken  our  communications  with  the 
main  French  army  and  enabled  the 
Germans  to  force  a  thick  wedge  ir'^-O  the 
allied  army.  "VVe  knew  as  well  as  they 
what  was  the  game,  and  we  fought  all  we 
knew  to  prevent  them  achieving  this  end. 
That  was  why  our  losses  were  so  heavy. 

"  We  could  have  got  away  with  com- 
parative ease  had  we  gone  the  way  they 
wanted  us  to  go,  but  we  would  have 
uncovered  the  French  left,  and  every  man 
of  us  knew  that  the  safety  of  the  whole 
French  Army  depended  on  our  stand. 
Theiefore  we  held  on,  and  fought  inch  by 
inch  until  we  had  fallen  back  on  the 
French  left. 

"  The  heaviest  losses  occurred  in  cover- 
ing the  retreats  on  the  Monday  and 
following  days,  for  it  was  then  that 
the  Germans  fought  all  they  knew  in  a 
desperate  efibrt  to  transform  our  retire- 
ment into  a  rout.  It  was  here  that  our 
guns  were  lost.  Halted  out  in  the  open 
with  v.'eak  infantry  supports,  and  doing 
their  best  to  stay  the  onward  rush  of  the 
bliiish-grey  clouds  of  Germans,  the 
artillerymen  sufiVred  terribly.  German 
marksmen  picked  oft"  the  horses  one  by 
one,  and  then,  when  the  German  cavalry 
swooped  down,  the  men  could  not  get  the 
guns  away.  So  long  as  possible  they 
stuck  to  their  posts ;  liut  the  officers 
realised  that  it  was  a  u.seless  sacrifice  to 
.save  the  guns,  and  they  oixlered  their 
abandonment.  I  saw  only  one  battery 
lost  in  this  way. 


"  In  another  case  where  the  German 
lancers  swooped  down  a  hill  and  killed 
the  last  man  of  one  battery  the  situation 
was  saved  l)y  a  couple  of  companies  of  an 
Irish  Fusilier  battalion — the  Munsters,  I 
think — who  rushed  at  the  Germans  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  put  them  to  flight, 
while  the  enemy's  artillery  poured  a 
merciless  fire  on  them. 

"  Many  of  the  Germans  around  that 
battery  were  killed,  and  of  course  the 
losses  of  our  men  were  not  light.  The 
Fusiliers  were  furious  when  orders  came 
that  they  were  to  abandon  the  guns  as 
no  horses  were  available.  You  could  see 
them  casting  loving  eyes  on  those  "guns 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  at  night,  when 
the  time  came  to  fall  back,  the  poor 
-fellows  were  dragging  the  guns  with 
them,  having  captured  a  few  German 
horses  and  supplemented  them  by  men 
who  were  willing  to  become  beasts  of 
burden  for  the  time." 

"  We  of  the  Argyle  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders,"  said  a  soldier  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Times,  "  took  up  a  posi- 
tion facing  a  wood  where  the  Germans 
were  in  strong  force.  As  they  emerged 
our  boys  met  them  with  a  raking  rifle- 
fire,  which  mowed  them  down.  On  they 
came  again  and  again  with  the  same 
devastating  result.  Their  bullets  came 
whistling  around  us,  but  we  were  indif- 
ferent, the  marksmanship  being  very 
poor.  The  German  infantry  carry  their 
rifles  under  their  arms,  the  butts  resting 
on  their  hips,  and  they  fire  as  they 
march.  As  the  enemy  poured  out  en 
masse  into  the  open  it  was  like  the 
exodus  from  the  Celtic  and  Rangers' 
Scottish  Cup  final !  Man,  if  they  were 
only  three  to  one  we  could  go  through 
them  easily,  but  when  it  comes  to  ten  to 
one  strategy  as  well  as  bravery  has  to  be 
considered." 

In  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  delivered  on  the  25th  August, 
Earl  Kitchener  said,  "Our  troops  have 
already  been  for  thirty-six  hours  in  con- 
tact with  a  superior  force  of  German 
invaders.  During  that  time  they  have 
maintained  the  traditions  of  British 
.soldiers  and  have  behaved  with  the 
utmost  gallantry." 

Notwithstanding  ths  Royai  and  Im- 
perial Command  that  tlie  Kaisei-'s  troops 
were  to  "  walk  over  General  French's 
contemptible  little  Army,"  the  5th 
British  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  General 
Chetwode,  routed  the  German  Cavalry  on 
the  28th. 
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The  Maixh  on  Paris  and  its 
Sequel. 

THE  next  olHciul  snrveyannomiced  no 
new  main  trial  of  strength, although 
battles  had  been  fonght  in  various 
parts  of  the  immense  front  which  were 
"  merely  the  incidents  of  the  strategic 
withdrawal  and  contraction  of  the  allied 
forces  necessitated  by  the  initial  shock  on 
the  frontiers  and  in  Belgium,  and  by  the 
enormous  strength  which  the  Germans 
have  thrown  into  the  western  theatre, 
while  suftering  heavily  through  weakness 
in  the  eastern." 

On  the  29th  August  the  5th  French 
Army  advanced  from  the  Oise  River  and 
gave  battle  to  the  south  of  Guise,  The 
enemy  was  driven  back  with  heavy  loss 
and  in  disorder.  "  In  spite  of  this 
success,  however,  and  all  the  benefits 
which  flowed  from  it,"  the  report  states, 
"  the  general  retirement  to  the  south  con- 
tinued, and  the  German  armies,  seeking 
persistently  after  the  British  troops,  re- 
mained in  practically  continuous  contact 
with  our  rearguards. 

"On  August  30  and  31  the  British 
covering  and  delaying  troops  were  fre- 
quently engaged,  and  on  September  1  a 
very  vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the 
Germans,  which  brought  about  a  sharp 
action  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Com- 
pi^gne.  This  action  was  fought  princi- 
pally by  the  1st  British  Cavalry  Brigade 
and  the  4th  Guards  Brigade,  and  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  the  Biitish.  The 
German  attack,  which  was  most  strongly 
pressed,  was  not  brought  to  a  standstill 
until  much  slaughter  had  been  inflicted 
upon  them  and  until  ten  German  guns 
had  been  captured.  The  brunt  of  this 
creditable  afiair  fell  on  our  Guards 
Brigade,  who  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
about  300  men. 

"  After  this  engagement  our  troops 
were  no  longer  molested.  Wednesday, 
Septembei-  2,  was  the  first  quiet  day  they 
had  had  since  the  battle  cf  Mons,  on 
August  23.  During  the  whole  of  this 
pei'iod  marching  and  fighting  had  been 
continuous,  and  in  the  whole  period  the 
British  casualties  had  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  estimates,  to  about  15,000 
officers  and  men.  .  .  .  They  do  not 
amount  to  a  third  of  the  losses  inflicted 
by  the  British  force  npon  the  enemy,  and 
the  sacrifice  required  of  the  Army  has 
not  been  out  of  proportion  to  its  military 
achievements." 


The  official  correspondent  goes  on  to 
state  that  "  the  lU-itish  rifle  has  devas- 
tated every  column  of  attack  tliat  has 
presented  itself,"  and  quotes  Sir  John 
French  as  saying  that  "  the  cavalry  do  as 
they  like  witli  the  enemy  until  they  are 
confronted  by  thrice  their  numbers.  The 
German  patrols  simply  ^y  before  our 
horsemen.  The  German  troops  will  not 
face  our  infantry  fire,  and  as  regards  our 
artillery,  they  have  never  been  opposed 
by  less  than  three  or  four  times  their 
numbers." 

The  3rd  September  marked  the  end  of 
the  long  retirement  from  the  Belgian 
frontier  through  Northern  France.  The 
British  Army  was  then  south  of  the 
Marne,  in  line  with  the  French  on  the 
light  and  left, 

"  On  Friday,  the  4th,"  runs  the  official 
account  compiled  from  information  sent 
fiom  Sir  John  French's  headquartei-s, 
"  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  an 
alteration  in  the  direction  of  advance  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  1st  German 
Army.  Thnt  Army  since  the  battle  near 
Mons,  on  August  23,  had  been  playing  its 
part  in  the  colossal  stiategic  endeavour  to 
create  a  Sedan  for  the  Allies  by  outflank- 
ing and  enveloping  the  left  of  their  whole 
line  so  as  to  encircle  and  drive  back  both 
British  and  French  to  the  south.  There 
was  now  a  change  in  its  objective  ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  German  forces 
opposite  the  British  were  beginning  to 
move  in  a  south-easterly  direction  instead 
of  continuing  south-west  on  to  the  capital. 

"  Leaving  a  strong  rearguard  along  the 
line  of  the  River  Ourcq  (which  flows 
south  and  joins  the  Marne  at  Lizy-sur- 
Ourcq)  to  keep  oflf  the  French  6th  Army, 
which  b}'  then  had  been  formed  and  was 
to  the  north-west  of  Paris,  they  were 
evidently  executing  what  amounted  to  a 
flank  maixh  diagonally  across  our  front. 
Prepared  to  ignore  the  British,  as  being 
driven  out  of  the  fight,  they  were  initiat- 
ing an  effort  to  attack  the  left  flank  of 
the  French  main  army  which  stretched 
in  a  long  curved  line  from  our  right  to- 
wards the  east,  and  so  to  carry  out  against 
it  alone  the  envelopment  which  had  so 
far  failed  against  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Allies."' 

On  the  following  day  this  movement 
was  continued,  and  the  French  5th  Ai-my 
fell  biick  towards  the  Seine,  On  the  6th 
large  German  foices  crossed  the  Marne 
and  pushed  on  past  the  British  right, 
Fuither  east,  the  French  5th  Ai'my  at- 
tacked the  enemy  at  night  and  captured 
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thrpp  villaeos  at  tlio  point  of  the  bayonet. 
On  the  7th  '•  tlun-e  was  a  <i;eneral  ad- 
vance on  the  part  of  the  Allies  in  this 
quarter  of  the  field.  Our  forces,  which 
had  by  now  been  I'cinfoi-ced,  pushed  on 
in  a  noi'th-eastei'ly  direction,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  an  advance  of  the  French  5th 
Army  to  the  north,  and  of  the  French 
6th  Army  eastwards,  against  the  German 
rearguard  along  tiie  Ourcq." 

This  offensive  movement,  wliich  exposed 
them  to  considerable  danger,  was  followed 
by  the  beginning  of  the  enemy's  retire- 
ment. "  This  was  the  first  time  that 
these  troops  had  turned  back  since  their 
attack  at  Mons  a  fortnight  before,  and, 
from  reports  received,  the  order  to  retreat 
when  so  close  to  Paris  was  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. From  letters  found  on  the 
dead  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
general  impression  amongst  the  enemy's 
troops  that  they  were  about  to  enter 
Paris." 

On  the  9th  the  British  crossed  the 
Marne  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  on 
the  10th  captured  some  1,500  prisoners, 
four  guns,  six  machine  guns,  and  no  fewer 
than  fifty  transport  waggons.  The  Ger- 
mans seemed  to  be  altogether  demoralised, 
and  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  ill- 
treating  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
through  wdiich  they  passed  in  their  flight, 


A  Rousing  Patriotic  Song. 

Your  Country's 
Call 

Words  and  Music  by  Raphael  Jones 


7%e  Stirring  Chorus  runs  asfolloivs'- 

Soldiers  of  the  Empire  which   has 

always  ruled  the  sea  ! 
Soldiers  of  the  flag  that  floats  o'er 

the  brave  and  free  ! 
Our  cause  is  right;    with  strength 

and  might 
In  Freedom's  name  we'll   win  the 

fight; 
Britons, arise!  To  arms!  To  arms! 


Price  for  words  and 
music  (full  music 
size). 


NET. 

Of  <ill  Enoksellers,  Newsagents,  ami  Music-Sellers. 
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looting  chateaux  when  opportunity  af- 
forded, and  ottering  no  great  opposition 
when  called  upon  to  surrender'. 

As  at  the  P>attle  of  Mons,  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  greatly  distinguished  itself. 
The  aviators  weie  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  in  their  effort  to  secure 
accurate  information.  8o  highly  was 
their  arduous  work  esteemed  by  General 
Joflre  that  he  sent  a  special  message  to 
Sir  J  ohn  French  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  precision,  exactitude,  and  regularity 
of  the  news  brought  by  them. 

Tui'uing  slightly  to  the  north-east  on 
the  11th  so  as  to  co-operate  with  the 
Allies,  and  meeting  with  but  little 
opposition,  the  British  forces  w^ere  en- 
abled to  reach  a  line  extending  from 
Oulchy-le-Chateau  to  Long  Pont,  to  the 
north  of  the  Ourcq.  The  French  also 
advanced,  driving  Duke  Albrecht  of 
Wurtembiirg's  4th  Army  across  the 
Saulx,  and  capturing  the  whole  corps 
artiller}'  of  a  German  corps  and  several 
colours. 

"  It  was  only  on  this  day,"  continues 
the  oflicial  record,  "  that  the  full  extent 
of  the  victory  gained  by  the  Allies  on  the 
8th  was  appreciated  by  them,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  this  success  has  been 
enormous.  An  order  dated  the  6th  or 
7th  September,  by  the  Commander  of  the 
German  7th  Corps,  was  picked  up,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  great  object  of 
the  war  was  about  to  be  attained,  since  the 
French  were  going  to  accept  battle,  and 
that  upon  the  result  of  this  battle  would 
depend  the  issue  of  the  war  and  the 
honour  of  the  Germnn  armies. 

"  It  seems  probable  that  the  Germans 
not  only  expected  to  find  that  the  British 
Army  was  beyond  the  power  of  assuming 
the  offensive  for  some  time,  but  counted 
on  the  French  having  been  driven  hack 
on  to  the  line  of  the  Seine ;  and  that, 
though  surprised  to  find  the  latter  moving 
forward  against  them  after  they  had 
crossed  the  Marne,  they  were  in  no  wise 
deterred  from  making  a  great  efibrt." 

"  Our  boys  have  had  to  put  up  with 
some  hardships— wet  through  all  day, 
nothing  but  bully  beef  and  ship's  biscuits 
day  after  day,"  writes  a  wounded  soldier. 
"  But  we  still  keep  our  spirits  up.  I  will 
soon  be  fit  again  to  meet  a  few  more  of 
the  Kaiser's  tin  helmet  brigade." 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  grim  resolu- 
tion is  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  men 
who  hurled  back  the  Germans  when  they 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  Paris,  and  are 
still  "  keeping  at  it." 
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The  Great  Battle  of  the  Aisne. 

ON  the  12th  September  the  Ger- 
mans liekl  a  strong  position 
opposite  to  the  Biitish  on  the 
north  of  the  River  Aisne.  Then  began  a 
great  battle  of  entrenched  positions  and 
heavy  artillery  duels.  The  weather  was 
misei'ably  cold,  and  the  rain  drenched 
every  soldier  to  the  skin.  Yet  the  First 
Cavalry  Division  and  some  of  the  British 
infantry  accomplished  praiseworthy  work. 
They  succeeded  in  crossing  the  River 
Vesle  and  capturing  the  town  of  Bi-aine, 
together  with  some  hundi'ed  prisoners. 

Next  day,  to  quote  the  official  report, 
"  an  extremely  strong  resistance  was  en- 
countered along  the  wliole  of  our  front, 
which  was  some  fifteen  miles  in  length. 
The  action  still  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  long  range  gun  fire ;  that  of 
the  Gei-mans  being  to  a  great  extent  from 
their  heavy  howitzers,  which  were  firing 
from  cleverly  concealed  positions.  Some 
of  the  actual  crossings  of  the  Aisne  were 
guarded  by  strong  detachments  of  in- 
fantry with  machine  gvnis.  By  nightfall 
portions  of  all  three  corps  were  across  the 
river,  the  cavalry  returning  to  the  south 
side.  By  this  night  or  early  next  morn- 
ing three  pontoon  bridges  had  been  built, 
and  our  troops  also  managed  to  get  across 
the  river  by  means  of  a  bridge  carrying 
the  canal  over  the  river,  which  had  not 
been  destroyed.  On  our  left  the  French 
pressed  on,  but  were  prevented  by  artil- 
lery fire  from  building  a  pontoon  bridge 
at  Soissons.  A  large  number  of  infantry, 
however,  crossed  in  single  file  on  the  top 
of  one  girder  of  the  railway  bridge  which 
was  left  standing." 

The  German  howitzers  were  soon  re- 
garded by  the  British  troops  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  contempt.  They  hurl 
death,  sure  enough,  but  some  amazing 
stories  regarding  them  have  been  collected 
by  Mr.  William  Maxwell,  one  of  the 
special  correspondents  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph. He  tells  us  that  the  shells  of 
these  mammoth  guns  "  give  ten  seconds' 
notice,  and  make  a  hole  8  ft.  deep  and 
15  ft.  across.  Their  eff"ect  seems  to  be 
local,  and  of  twenty  shells  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  have  been  known  not  to 
burst. 

"  One  of  these  8"2-in.  howitzer  shells 
exploded  in  front  of  a  trench  occupied 
by  the  — ,  and  blew  a  subaltern  into 
the  air  ten  feet  behind  the  trench.  His 
comrades  were  saying, '  Poor  — —  !'  when 


he  rose  and  walked  back  to  the  trench  as 
though  nothing  had  liap[)ened. 

"  Another  shell  split  the  pole  of  an 
ambulance  waggon  aiid  broke  the  rings  of 
the  leading  horse's  reins,  yet  neither 
diiver  nor  horse  was  injured.  At  first 
these  terrible  missiles  did  much  damage, 
but  since  our  soldiers  have  dug  themselves 
in  they  have  begun  to  despise  them.  The 
smaller  shells,  known  as  '  "Whistling 
Rufus,'  never  had  any  terrors." 

Some  fuither  first-hand  evidence  is 
fiunished  by  an  officer  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders  in  a  letter  which  appeared 
in  the  Mornmg  Post  : 

"  The  Germans  have  tried  every  way, 
I  think,  to  shell  us  out — ordinary  shrap- 
nel, high  -  explosive  shrapnel,  6-in. 
howitzers  throwing  a  90  lb.  shell,  and  a 
siege  gun  firing  an  infernal  projectile  82 
inches  in  diameter,  and  290  lb.  in 
weight." 

Agiiinst  pej'sonnel,  the  officer  adds,  the 
efiect  of  the  heavy  howitzers  is  small, 
which  agrees  with  Mr.  Maxwell's  state- 
ment already  cited,  "  We  had  three 
men  buried  in  their  cave  on  Friday,"  the 
Highlander  concludes,  "  and  we  only  dug 
'em  out  just  in  time,  but  that  is  the  extent 
of  the  harm  they  have  done  us." 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
apologise  for  these  qviotations.  Fii^st- 
hand  evidence  such  as  that  already  given 
is  "more  to  be  desired  than  much  fine 
gold "  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reader  who  would  know  what  a  battle  in 
1914  is  like  and  how  it  feels  to  front 
the  enemy.  I  use  the  word  "front" 
advisedly,  because  it  is  not  a  case  of 
facing  him  in  the  time-honoured  way  of 
warfare. 

The  serious  nature  of  the  opposition 
became  increasingly  evident  as  the  battle 
progressed.  However,  on  the  141  h  strong 
reinforcements  of  British  troops  passed  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  close  co- 
operation with  the  French  was  main- 
tained. The  1st  Army  Corps  alone  cap- 
tured 600  prisoners  and  a  dozen  guns, 
notwithstanding  repeated  attacks.  The 
15th  was  a  day  of  bombardment  and 
counter-attacks  by  the  enemy,  and  much 
the  same  happened  on  the  ICth,  although 
there  were  signs  of  weakening.  The 
Allies  continued  to  gain  ground  slowly, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  Special  Order 
of  the  day  issued  by  Sir  John  French  on 
the  17th  September : 

"  Once  more  I  have  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  behaviour  of 
officers,    non-commissioned    officers,   and 
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men  of  the  Army  under  my  command 
throughout  the  great  Battle  of  the  Aisne, 
wliich  has  l)eou  in  progress  since  the 
evening  of  the  iL'th  iust.  The  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  which  lasted  from  the  morn- 
ing of  the  (itli  to  the  evenhig  of  the  lOtli, 
had  hardly  ended  in  the  precipitate  fl  trht 
of  the  enemy,  when  we  were  brought  fac3 
to  face  with  a  position  of  exti-aordinary 
strength,  carefully  entrenched  and  pre- 
pared for  defence  by  an  Army  and  Staff 
which  ai'e  thorough  adepts  in  such  work. 

"Tiuoughout  the  13th  and  14th  that 
position   was  most  gallantly  attacked  by 

the  British  forces,  

and  the  passage  of  f ' 
the  Aisne  efi'ected. 
This  is  the  third 
day  the  troojis 
have  been  gallant- 
ly holding  the 
position  they  have 
stained  against  the 
most  desperate 
counter  -  attacks 
and  a  hail  of 
heavy  artillery. 

"I  am  unable 
to  find  adequate 
words  in  which  to 
exjDress  the  ad- 
miration I  feel 
for  their  magnifi- 
cent conduct. 

"  The  French ' 
Armies  on  ovu- 
light  and  left  are 
making  steady 
progress,  and  I 
feel  sure  that  we"* 
have  only  to  hold 
on  with  tenacity  to 
the  ground  we 
have    won    for   a 


"  \'anity   Fair's"   cartoon-portrait   of  Sir 
John  French,  published  in  July,  1900. 

very  short  time  longer,  when  the  Allies  will      ish-grey  column.    To  this  no  reply  was 
be  again  in  full  pursuit  of  a  beaten  enemy,      made  by  our  side 


to  illustrate 
the  type  of  fighting  which  is  going  on  : 

"  At  a  certain  point  in  our  front  our 
advanced  trenches  on  the  north  of  the 
Aisne  are  not  far  from  a  village  on  the 
hillside  and  also  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  German  works,  being  on  the  slope 
of  a  spur  formed  by  a  subsidiary  valley 
running  north  and  the  main  valley  of  the 
river. 

"  It  was  a  calm,  sunny  afternoon,  but 
hazy ;  and  from  a  point  of  vantage  south 
of  the  river  it  was  difficult  exactly  to 
locate  on  the  far  bank  the  well-concealed 

trenches  of  either 
side.  From  far 
and  near  thesullen 
boom  of  guns 
echoed  along  the 
valley,  and  at  in- 
tervals, in  difier- 
ent  directions,  the 
sky  was  flecked 
with  the  almost 
motionless  smoke 
of  anti-aircraft 
shrapnel.  Sud- 
denly, without 
any  warning,  for 
the  reports  of  the 
distant  howitzers 
from  which  they 
were  fired  could 
not  be  distin- 
guished from 
other  distant  re- 
ports, three  or 
four  heavy  shells 
fell  into  the  vil- 
lage, sending  up 
huge  clouds  of 
smoke  and  dust 
which  slowly  as- 
cended in  a  bi'own- 


The  self  -  sacrificing  devotion  and 
splendid  spirit  of  tlie  British  Army  in 
France  will  carry  all  before  it." 

As  I  write  this  closing  chapter  the  great 
duel  still  continues,  and  the  gentleman  at 
Headquarters  who  is  on  occasion  so  de- 
lightful a  raconteur  and  always  an  excel- 
lent recorder  of  climatic  conditions, 
assures  us  that  "  no  ground  has  been  lost, 
some  has  been  gained,  and  every  counter- 


"  Shortly  afterwards  there  was  a  quick 
succession  of  reports  from  a  ])oiiit  some 
distance  up  the  subsidiary  valley  on  the 
side  opposite  our  trenches,  and  therefore 
rather  on  their  fiaiik.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible, either  by  ear  or  by  eye,  to  locate 
the  guns  from  which  these  sounds  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Almost  simultaneously,  as  it  seemed, 
there  was  a  corresponding  succession  of 


attack  has  been  repulsed,  in  certain  in-  flashes  and  sharp  detonations  in  a  line  on 

stances   with    very    severe    loss    to    the  the  hillside  along  what  appeared  to  be 

enemy."     The  oflicial  reporter,  however,  our  trenches.     There  was  then  a  pause, 

tells  a  delightful  stoiy  of  an  incident  that  and  several  clouds  of  smoke  lose  slowly 

occurred  on  Sunday,  the  27th  September,  and  reinained  stationary,  spaced  as  reg- 
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ulaily  as  a  line  of'  pbplfirs.'  Again  there 
was  a  succession  of  i-eports  from  the 
German  quickfirers  on  the  far  side  of  the 
misty  valley,  and — like  echoes — the 
detonations  of  high-explosives,  and  the 
row  of  expanding  smoke  clouds  \vas 
prolonged  by  several  new  ones.  Another 
pause,  and  silence,  except  for  the  noise  in 
the  distance.  After  a  few  minutes  there 
was  a  roar  from  our  side  of  the  main 
viilley  as  our  field  guns  opened  one  after 
another  in  a  more  deliberate  fire  upon  the 
position  of  the  Geinian  guns. 

"  After  six  reports  there  was  again 
silence,  sa\'e  for  the  whir  of  the  shells  as 
they  sang  up  the  small  valley,  and  then 
followed  the  flashes  and  balls  of  smoke — 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  as  the 
shrajmel  burst  nicely  over  what  in  the 
haze  looked  like  some  ruined  buildings  at 
the  edge  of  a  wood. 

"  Again,  after  a  short  interval,  the 
enemy's  gunners  reopened  with  a  burst, 
still  further  prolonging  the  smoke,  which 
was  by  now  merged  into  one  solid  screen 
above  a  considerable  length  of  trench, 
and  again  did  our  guns  reply.  And  so 
the  duel  went  on  tor  some  time.  Ignor- 
ing our  guns,  the  German  artillerymen, 
probably  relyijig  on  concealment  for 
immunity,  we're  concentrating  all  their 
efibrts  in  a  particulai'ly  forceful  effort  to 
enfilade  our  trenches.  For  them  it  m\ist 
have  appeared  to  be  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time, and  with  their  customary  prodigal- 
ity of  ammunition  they  continued  to  pour 
bouquet  after  bouquet  of  high-explosive 
'  Eiuheitsgeschoss,'  or  combined  shrapnel 
and  common  shell,  on  to  oar  works. 
Occasionally,   with  a  roar,   a  high-angle 


projectile  would  sail  over  the  hill  and 
blast  a  gap  in  the  village.  One  could 
only  pray  that  our  men  holding  the 
trenches  had  dug  themselves  in  deep  and 
well,  and  that  those  in  the  \illage  were 
in  the  cellars. 

"  In  the  hazy  valleys  bathed  in  sun- 
light, not  a  man,  not  a  horse,  not  a  gun, 
nor  even  a  trench  was  to  be  seen.  There 
were  only  flashes,  smoke,  and  noise. 
Above,  against  the  blue  sky,  were  several 
round  white  clouds  hanging  in  the  track 
cf  the  only  two  visible  human  souls- - 
represented  by  a  glistening  speck  in  the 
air.  On  high  also  were  to  be  heard  the 
more  or  less  gentle  I'eports  of  the  bursts 
of  the  anti-aircraft  jirojectiles.  But  the 
deejiest  impression  created  was  one  of 
sympathy  for  the  men  subjected  to  the 
bursts  along  that  trench. 

"  Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained, however,  it  was  found  that  our 
men  had  been  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  had  dug  themselves  well  in. 
In  that  collection  of  trenches  on  that 
Sunday  afternoon  were  portions  of  four 
battalions  of  British  soldiers  —  the 
Corsets,  the  West  Kents,  the  King's 
Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  and  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers.  Over 
>iOO  projectiles  were  fired  against  them. 
The  result  was  nine  men  wounded." 

So  there  remains  something  of  romance 
and  humour  in  war  after  all,  and  I  rather 
think  that  one  of  the  oflScers  who  appre- 
ciated this  report  at  its  full  value  was 
Field-Marshal  Sir  John  French,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  Army  in 
the  Field. 


THE   END. 


Ktr-    ORDER     NOW. 
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the    London    Pavilion.        Also   sung   by 

Miss   LUCILLE   BENSTEAD. 

"IN  DEAR  OLD  ENGLAND'S  NAME' 
Miss  VESTA  TILLEY'S  Great  Recruit- 
ing Hit. 

"FIGHTING  FOR  THEIR  KING  AND 
SIRELAND  " 

Sung  by  W.  H.  KUMING. 
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NEW  PATRIOTIC  PIECE  FOR  THE  PIANO. 

UPHOLDING  FREEDOMS  FLAG" 

Grand   Selection   of   National    Airs   of    the   Allied   Forces. 
Arranged  by  H.  E.  Pethek. 


"TOMMY  AND  JACK  WILL  SOON 
COME   MARCHING  HOME  AGAIN" 

Sling  by  Miss  Queenie  Leighton,  by  Frank 
H.  Fox,  and  by  Mdlle.  Liane  D'Eve. 

"BRAYE    WOMEN    WHO   WAIT!' 

Sung  by  Miss  VIOLET  LORAINE. 

"  BE  A  SOLDIER  !   BE  A  MAN  ! ' 
Sung  by  Miss  MINNIE   ELSIE. 

"IT'S   THE   NAYY  " 

By  H.  E.  DAREWSKI. 
The  Patriotic  Hit  of  "Happy  Days." 


"MY  BUGLER  BOY  I" 

Sung  by  Miss  FLORRIE  FORDE, 
Also  sungby Mr.  HERBERT  CLAYTON 
in  Harry  Grattan  and  Herbert  Clayton's 

successful  Production  "On  Duty." 

"  BRAYO,  TERRITORIALS." 

New  Version. 

THE    GREAT    SONG    SUCCESSES. 

"GET  OUT  AND  GET  UNDER  " 

"NOW  ARE  WE  ALL  HERE?  YES!" 

and  "CAYALIER" 

With  Special  Patriotic  A^erses. 
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